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WIRELESS AND ADULT EDUCATION IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


By C. A. SIEPMANN 


IHAT concern can a wireless 
ff service, still in its infancy, 
have with the highly organ- 
Zi ized educational machinery of 
the country? Such a question may well 
be asked. In Great Britain the answer 
is given by the view of its responsibilities 
which the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion has taken from the start. 
Broadcasting in Great Britain is a 
monopoly. It is a single service which, 
in January 1927, acquired the status of a 
corporation, was accorded a charter by 
the government and was invested with the 
responsibilities of a public service. Even 
while the company was a private enter- 
prise those who directed its policy fore- 
saw the influence which the B. B. C., as 
it is generally named, was likely to acquire, 
and set themselves the task of adhering 
to a standard of entertainment which, 
while resulting in programs that were 
popular, eschewed the vulgar and tended 
always to the unconscious development 
of public taste and standards of judgment. 
It was at once realized that for good or 
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for ill here was an instrument which must 
affect the lives and thoughts of millions, 
a process essentially and inevitably edu- 
cational. The license holders increased 
by hundreds of thousands in the first few 
years. It is estimated that to-day one 
home in two and a half is equipped with 
wireless apparatus. 

The adult education movement in Great 
Britain was already fully developed be- 
fore the coming of wireless. It had its 
origin in the pioneer work of a great 
number of voluntary bodies, many of 
them of a religious character, and each 
and all characterized by real vitality and 
and a sturdy independence. But, as in 
all movements which achieve national 
significance, the voluntary element has 
gradually become associated with local 
and national institutions concerned with 
education. The three main sources of 
the adult education movement to-day, the 
springs from which its power and vitality 
are derived, are first, the voluntary bodies; 
second, the universities; and third, local 
education authorities. 
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The educational work varies in type 
from the provision of single and occasional 
lectures to an elaborate scheme of one- 
year and two-year tutorial classes. The 
latter are provided in great part through 
the branch organizations of the Workers 
Educational Association. 

The advent of broadcasting as a new 
force in adult education was not at first 
greeted with general enthusiasm. Many 
regarded it with a certain suspicion. Its 
unparalleled resources, it was felt, might 
tempt the B. B. C. to usurp the field which 
properly belonged to the bodies which 
through tedious years of pioneer endeavor 
had nursed and developed the adult educa- 
tion movement. There were those who 
felt that the ordinary teacher was now to 
be supplanted; others spoke skeptically 
of an instrument of education which so 
entirely lacked the present force of person- 
ality. Such early fears were natural, but 
they have yielded, in the course of time, 
to a more reasonable and a more far- 
sighted view both of the right functions 
and the true potentialities of wireless as 
an educational medium. 

Early this year the publication of a 
short and very readable report received 
enthusiastic notices in the English press, 
and caused something of a sensation. 
This report, entitled “‘New Ventures in 
Broadcasting,’’ summarized the conclu- 
sions of a Committee of Inquiry set up 
jointly by the British Institute of Adult 
Education and the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. It is a survey of the legiti- 
mate scope and functions of a broadcast 
service, particularly in relation to adult 
education, and includes a series of con- 
structive recommendations for its further 
development. 

Since the publication of this report, 
educators have come to regard wireless as 
an invaluable ally, as a great supplement 


to their work. A true partnership has 
been established. The broadcast method 
has obvious limitations. It has equally 
very definite advantages. Its almost uni- 
versal range is, in the first instance, at 
once its power and its danger. From the 
point of view of education it has the fur- 
ther advantage that it reaches to the home 
and fireside, to the cottage and country- 
man far out of reach of classes and the 
amenities and distractions of town life. 
The wireless has at its command the ser- 
vices of the greatest minds of our day, of 
authorities on every subject. These special 
attributes of wireless more or less deter- 
mine its appropriate use in the interest of 
education. The Board of Education has 
calculated that adult education in this 
country reaches hardly more than 100,000 
serious students. It is with the millions 
not yet associated with any educational 
organization that the broadcast service 
must in the main concern itself. It is asa 
supplement and not as a rival to the work 
of established educational agencies that 
broadcasting will take its place. This at 
any rate is the view on which the B. B. C. 
has based its policy in regard to the de- 
velopment of its educational programs. 
The Adult Education Section concerns 
itself particularly with the provision of 
weekly talks, generally in series of six, on 
a variety of subjects, including literature 
and art, science and music, history and 
philosophy. The talks are in many cases 
supplemented by the publication of small 
illustrated booklets which give to lis- 
teners summaries of the arguments as well 
as guidance as to books in which the sub- 
ject can be conveniently pursued in greater 
detail. The whole intention of such talks 
is not to impart a final and complete 
body of knowledge, but rather to act as a 
stimulus to thought, to enliven the minds 
of those who little suspected that they 
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had any interest in the matters discussed, 
and to provoke them to pursue their in- 
terest further, to move on to take their 
place in the tutorial classes already or- 
ganized in the adult education movement. 
Perhaps of no less significance is the 
provision of single talks of a more topical 
nature in which current events, contem- 
porary literature, music, and drama, and 
international affairs are dealt with week 
by week in an informal and easy manner, 
providing a form of ‘“‘insidious educa- 
tion,’” as some have called it, which is 
perhaps the more effective in that its 
educational intent is unsuspected. 

The relations of the B. B. C. with the 
adult education movement are of the 
friendliest. Contacts have been made 
with almost every body active in this 
field. By them the ““Talks and Lectures 
Programme’”’ is distributed in large num- 
bers throughout the country; the coopera- 
tion of the great public libraries has proved 
effective in supplying the needs of readers 
and in gauging the extent to which broad- 
casting is influencing the changing of pub- 
lic tastes and is increasing interest in other 
than purely fictional literature. Many 
libraries display the pamphlets issued by 
the B. B. C. in connection with the serial 
adult education talks and make special 
efforts to exhibit the books recommended 
for reading in connection with each course. 
At the request of adult education bodies, 
certain items, to work in with their lec- 
ture courses, are included regularly in the 
syllabus of broadcast adult education 
talks. Regular talks are broadcast at 
the request and in the interest of the 
Women’s Institutes and of the National 
Adult School Union, organizations both 
active in their own spheres throughout 
the country in a great variety of local 
centers. 

It is difficult as yet to measure statisti- 


cally the effect upon the country of this 
constant and general diffusion of knowl- 
edge by first-rate authorities, of this new 
and wonderful contact of mind with mind. 
But already there are signs of quite as- 
tonishing developments in general stand- 
ards of appreciation. It is significant that 
among the most popular of broadcast 
items is a weekly discussion of interna- 
tional affairs by Mr. Vernon Bartlett. 
The prejudices of ignorance and half 
knowledge are yielding to a more generous 
and intelligent appreciation of the prob- 
lems of other nations. Mr. S. K. Rat- 
cliffe’s six talks on “‘America To-day”’ 
have, if the evidence of correspondence is 
any index, had a profound effect. Great 


scientists like Sir Oliver Lodge, musicians 
like Sir Walford Davies, are household 
Names in town and country. Here is 
some measure of the success of five experi- 
mental years, and in the world of adult 
education proper there are signs even more 


definite of an intellectual renaissance un- 
paralleled in recent history. The broad- 
casting of serial talks referred to earlier 
has resulted in the springing up, all over 
the country, of listening groups which 
meet to hear the talks from a loud speaker 
and to make them the basis of discussion 
and joint study. The rapid growth of 
these listening groups is perhaps among 
the most surprising and unexpected of 
the effects of broadcast education. They 
vary very much in type, from small fire- 
side groups to study circles organized 
of their own accord by many clubs and in- 
stitutions of a recreational character. In 
many cases the classes of adult education 
bodies already at work have used the wire- 
less talks as a supplement to their activi- 
ties. In prisons and reformatory schools, 
where the teaching staff is limited and in 
most cases of a voluntary character, ex- 
tensive experiments are in progress. In 
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working men’s clubs and evening insti- 
tutes the pleasures of discussion, of the 
contact of mind with mind, have been 
tested, and reports are common of men 
coming from a distance to enjoy the inter- 
change of views with a listening group, 
rather than hear the talks in comfortable 
isolation on their sets at home. 

But the time has come when, if the 
broadcast service is in the future to form 
an integral part of adult education, its 
relation to the movement should be clearly 
defined, its aims and scope determined, 
and the means of useful and constructive 
cooperation clearly formulated. It was to 
this end that the Committee of Inquiry, 
to which I referred earlier in this article, 
was set up two years ago under the chair- 
manship of Sir Henry Hadow. The con- 
clusions of the report were definite and 
constructive, and we are on the eve of 
what may prove to be momentous de- 
velopments. It is proposed to set up a 
central council on which there will be 
represented all the most important or- 
ganizations for adult education in the 
country. This Central Council for Broad- 
cast Adult Education will have met for 
the first time before this article goes to 
press. Under its guidance the broadcast 
adult education programs are to be related 
to the work of the movements as a whole. 
In the provinces a number of area councils 
are to be set up to explore the possibilities 
of local cooperation and the adaptation 
of broadcast programs to local needs. 

It is difficult to forecast developments. 
But the measurable achievements of the 
last few years at any rate suggest a future 
of great possibilities. Standards of taste 
are without question changing. There is 
a steady improvement in the quality of 
broadcast fare not countered by any dimi- 
nution in the purchase of wireless licenses. 
Nor is there any danger of the abuse of its 


prerogative as long as the B. B. C. con- 
tinues as it does now to acknowledge the 
prescribed and inevitable limits of its 
utility. There is abundant proof that 
educational material once divested of its 
forbidding title is popular, that the vari- 
ety of interests to which one can appeal 
among ordinary and uninformed listeners 
is almost limitless. 

The wireless discussion group is a de- 
velopment which at the moment exhibits 
an extraordinary vitality and argues an 
unsuspected interest in the pursuit of sub- 
jects of the mind. It is being fostered 
with care. The so-called ‘‘aids to study 
pamphlets,’’ which supplement lecture 
courses and give listeners a permanent 
record of each series, are now to be rein- 
forced by the publication of a weekly 
educational journal. This will include 
reprints of many of the wireless talks, and 
notes and queries of discussion groups. 

The high standard which the B. B. C. 
has deliberately maintained in its program 
in general has in fact vindicated a view 
long cherished by those whose faith in 
education is strong. It is proving, day 
by day, that ignorance and the narrow 
view are more often than not the result 
of isolation, boredom, and lack of oppor- 
tunity. The danger for us all, as a leader 
of one listening group has put it, is dust— 
mental dust. Wireless throws open the 
windows of the mind and lets in the fresh 
invigorating air of knowledge. 

We are still far from the realization of 
educational ideals, but the readiness for 
knowledge and the appreciation of things 
beautiful evinced by the vast majority of 
wireless listeners is already patent. We 
are perhaps within sight of a day when, 
as a nation, we may claim, as Pericles 
did for the citizens of Athens, that love 
of beauty and of intellectual life which is 
not incompatible with true manliness. 





MOTION PICTURES AND INFORMAL EDUCATION 


By NATHANIEL W. STEPHENSON 


(s\UST what do we mean by 
ef ‘informal education?’’ It is 
to be feared that many people 
| 2) mean ‘“‘approximate educa- 
tion.’’ The distinction is sharply in point 
as concerns those existing commercial 
films that profess to depict the past. Mere 
reporting by means of the film—news 
recls, travelogues, and the like—may, of 
course, be passed over. Their value and 
lack of value are obvious. What I have 
in mind are such films as ‘‘Janice Mere- 
dith,’’ ‘‘Old Ironsides,’’ ‘‘Nero.’’ Do 
we get “‘education’’ of any sort through 
looking at such films? 

Take “‘Old Ironsides’’ as a test case. 
It isan honest film. It announces frankly 
that it does not stick to the facts of 
history but gives a picture of the time true 
in “‘essentials.’” Well, what are essen- 


tials in a film showing the start, the 
climax, and the culmination of a war— 


our strange little war with Tripoli? Have 
we been ‘‘educated’’ by the film if we 
have not got from it a true notion of what 
caused the war, of what were the deter- 
mining factors in it, of what brought it to 
an end? None of these things is given by 
the film. We are asked to be content with 
three contributions to our knowledge—an 
impression of how people dressed at the 
time, pictures of the type of ship that 
was distinctive of the American Navy, 
evidence of the courage of American 
seamen. All these are good as far as they 
go. But do they take us over the line 
between amusement and education? 

I should say that almost all the 
ambitious commercial films are valueless 
as education, however informal it may be, 
unless they are supplemented by leaflets, 


or something of the sort, pointing out 
just what they have that is true, and 
guarding against false conclusions that 
might be drawn from them. A bureau of 
film correction, or film orientation, might 
by means of such information render it 
safe to use ‘Old Ironsides’’ as an educa- 
tional instrument. The observer would 
then be told that, while the Tripolitan 
war was conducted as gallantly as is here 
indicated, it was a_ long-drawn-out, 
complicated affair, that it was not settled 
by storming a city, that many elements 
were involved not here intimated, that 
the United States can not be said to have 
gained its point, and at last was in such 
a hurry to get out of the tangle that it let 
Tripoli off with terms astonishingly easy. 

The question naturally arises, is there 
inherent reason why the large commercial 
films, in six, seven, eight reels, are pretty 
certain to be unsatisfactory educationally? 
Probably, yes. The commercial film has 
to assume a large audience in order to 
make profits. Can educational groups 
produce the large audience? Is it not 
quite certain that their audiences will be 
small? To serve a moderate number of 
small audiences in some way that will 
pay dividends is the problem of every 
producer who cares to cooperate in using 
the film as education. 

One factor in the problem is highly 
encouraging. The invention of a portable 
projector that will give good results has 
released everybody from bondage to the 
motion picture theatre. It is no longer 
necessary to have a costly projection 
booth in order to have good exhibitions. 
A portable projector, no larger than a 
large suitcase, can be used in any school 
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room or drawing room, in any place where 
ten or thirty or fifty people assemble, 
fronting a wall where hangs a white 
sheet. 

Assuming the demand for films with 
educational value, assuming the means 
for their use by small informal audiences, 
the underlying difficulty then is one of 
supply. This brings us back to the 
reasons why the large commercial film is 
so likely to be unsatisfactory. Its great 
cost is due to features that appeal to the 
average of the large theatrical audiences, 
to that crude young woman whom movie 
makers know as “‘Lizzie.’’ It would be 
very interesting to hear whether films 
““Grass’’ appeal to Lizzie. Here 
is a film which is not simply a travelogue 
on a big scale; it deals with a phase of 
primitive life that throws a flood of light 
upon the relations of geography to the 
movement of population. 


like 


But so far as 
I have been able to inquire of Lizzie, she 
finds ‘‘Grass’’ boring. It has no ‘‘human 
interest,’” by which she means no story 


of the emotional adventures of a youth 


and a maiden. Let us hope that my 
experience has been exceptional and 
unrepresentative. If ever a film had 


human interest from the educated point of 
view, ‘Grass’’ has it, the deep, elemental 
interest in the struggle of a pastoral com- 
munity for existence, with nature piti- 
lessly in opposition! 

As to the historical film, Lizzie insists 
on a simplification of history which life 
insists on contradicting. Here, again, 
she wafits af undue amount of what she 
regards as human interest. A very clever 
director has satirized her despotism by 
saying that some day he will produce the 
truly Great American Historical Film. 
In it, Benedict Arnold and Nathan Hale 
will be in love with the same girl. Hale 
will win her; thereupon Arnold will be- 


tray him to the British; but Hale has a 
true friend, Paul Revere, who will ride 
furiously to tell George Washington of 
Hale’s peril; Washington with his army 
of heroes will respond by crossing the 
Delaware amidst floating ice; he will 
march swiftly against the British, will 
arrive just in time, defeat them in a great 
battle, and thus save Hale who promptly 
marries the lovely heroine. 

You may say, why not discard all this 
nonsense, which is obviously very expen- 
Sive to produce, and spend your money 
on accurate historical pictures? The Yale 
Press did that in the field of confessed 
education with its now well-known pic- 
tures based on the ‘Chronicles of 
America.’” One of the things which was 
demonstrated by that venture was the 
great cost of real historical accuracy. 
The Yale films were special cases in the 
problem of supply because they were 
financed in such a fashion that they could 
wait almost indefinitely for the return on 
the investment. 

The crux of this whole matter is in the 
question, can there be a supply of com- 
mercial films, produced for, profit, that 
have real value as education? 

Turning away from the long films, one 
can answer confidently that this is possi- 
ble. In the realm of the short film a 
great deal has already been achieved. 
Especially is this true of scientific and 
mechanical subjects. A large number of 
one-reel and two-reel films portray, for 
example, biological developments, surgi- 
cal the creation and 
operation of machines. Virtually, these 
are short, illustrated lectures. They are 
made possible by their use in schools, 


operations, of 


in classes for adult education, and as 
occasional ‘‘fillers’’ in theatrical pro- 
grams. They are so brief that Lizzie ts 
willing to yawn through their exhibition 
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and they appeal to much the same interest 
in other parts of the audience that is met 
by the travelogue. 

Surely, two things are plain—the 
present supply of films must be greatly 
changed in order to be of much use in any 
sort of education, and this change can not 
be expected to take place unless the 
audience that is minus Lizzie is syste- 
matically organized so as to produce a 
demand upon which commercial pro- 
ducers can rely. A bureau of film infor- 
mation is not enough. Something like 
the old-fashioned circulating library has to 
be rediscovered and applied to this 
problem. Regular circuits of film-users, 
with guaranteed subscriptions, would 
make possible the preparation of films for 
educational use in far greater numbers than 
at present. 

And now comes the final question. Like 
all the rest, it is at bottom a financial one. 
Can an audience be built up sufficiently 


large to justify the preparation of instruc- 


tive films that exhibit the qualities 
peculiar to the motion picture? These 
qualities are not always in evidence in 
the short inexpensive films which, upon 
analysis, resolve themselves into illus- 
trated lectures. The difference between a 
screen lecture made up of ‘‘still’’ photo- 
gtaphs—mere slides showing pages of print 
with illustrations in the way of stationary 
views—and the same words with corres- 
ponding pictures projected by a moving 
film is not highly significant. It is when 
the true peculiarities of the motion picture 
appear that a new value iscreated. These 
peculiarities are all in the one word 
“‘motion.’” The movie justifies its exis- 
tence in competition with the much 
cheaper slide only when its subject matter 
necessitates continuous motion in order 
to make its exposition complete. Of 
certain short films now being produced 
this is strikingly true. Broadly speaking, 


it is when process rather than result is 
the essential thing that the motion 
picture comes to its own. Especially is 
this true when the slow camera combines 
with the natural camera. The technique 
of a musician's hands on a piano, of the 
surgeon's knife, of an athlete clearing a 
bar—one has but to mention these things 
to establish the contention that certain 
subjects can never have as thorough 
exposition in any other representative 
medium as in the motion picture. All this 
class of subjects form simple problems in 
production. They need not be expensive. 
But, they are too technical to have a large 
réle as “‘informal education,’’ with the 
exception perhaps-of artistic and mechani- 
cal subjects for the benefit of people who 
have discovered such interests late in life. 

I feel myself driven back upon the 
question whether the topics that are not 
peculiarly technical and that demand for 
their perfect exposition the element of 
motion can be made available for small 
audiences. They are what gives ‘‘Grass’’ 
its value; they are the secret of such his- 
torical films as ““The Eve of the Revo- 
lution,’’ in which the Yale Press showed 
the mounting spirit of revolt permeating 
a community; they might, if adequately 
subsidized, portray great movements of 
natural forces, such as the advance of the 
glacial period; or they might initiate us 
accurately into the life of another nation 
by weaving its day’s round with all its 
social and economic contrasts into a pat- 
tern of its spirit with a rhythm of life— 
which is the heart of the matter—truly 
symbolic. Surely it is needless to enlarge 
upon the value of films of this sort, nor 
upon the severity of thinking necessary to 
produce them, nor upon the breadth of the 
difference separating them from films that 
Lizzie and her boy-friend are willing to 
pay for. Once more, the heart of the 
problem is a matter of financing. 








WOMEN AND THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL POLITICS 


By EMILY NEWELL BLAIR 






‘HE first thing that women who 
BY | go into politics learn is the dif- 
3 ference between reports and 
a ¢@.') achievement. In politics there 
is but one measure of achievement and that 
is Victory. In politics there is one definite 
end to be gained, the election of one’s 
ticket. It is easy, therefore, to know the 
measure of one’s success or failure. The 
answer to any report as to the amount of 
work done, letters sent, literature issued, 
speeches made, clubs organized, is: ‘What 
was your vote?’’ If that result is not 
satisfactory the amount of work done is 
regarded as irrelevant, the report means 
nothing. 

This may seem too evident to be worthy 
of remark. But women, I find, especially 
women who enter politics by way of 
club work, find it difficult to grasp. They 
have been accustomed to undertake some 
reform or social change that it may take 
years to accomplish and are content to 
work toward their goal. They come to 
their conventions and say, ‘‘We did this 
and this.’" Sometimes they show how 
conditions are improving, sometimes sug- 
gest they are nearer their objective. 
When they come to a political convention 
they are surprised to find that there are no 
reports. Nothing is said about their 
endeavors. The only reports are those 
announcing a balance or a deficit in the 
treasury. The newspapers have already 
reported the election results. The order 
of business is: ‘What next?”’ 

Another thing which women entering 
politics have to learn is a new attitude 
toward the time element. In volunteer 
club work women do what they can as 
they can. There is seldom a dead line 
when the task must be finished. But in 
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politics election day is fixed. What is 
to be done must be done quickly. And 
this is as true of organization work as of 
work to elect nominees. The election 
day may close one’s opportunity to do 
organization work. A new committee, 
another faction in control may change all 
plans. This is difficult to impress on 
club-trained workers. Given a piece of 
work, the organization of a club, for 
instance, they go at it with deliberation, 
allocate the work to committees, and 
proceed on the theory that all time be- 
longs to them, therefore whatever is 
accomplished before the next meeting is 
just that much to the good. Even the 
most ambitious plot out a little progress 
this year, a little more the next. In vain 
one explains that there is no “‘next year”’ 
in politics, that by next year they may 
be ‘‘out’’ and their work entirely scrapped 
by their successors, unless it is too far 
along to scrap. 

That politics is conflict is an idea which 
women will not face. They have been 
accustomed to the program method of 
work and this method they would carry 
into their political activity. Unfortu- 
nately there is no place for it there. For 
politics, as I have said, is organized on 
the fight method. There is not only the 
fight against the opposition party, which 
women understand, but the fight against 
opposing factions inside their own party, 
which they do not understand. When 
women have approached me for ‘‘support’’ 
for some work they wished to do, I have 
explained that a fight was on and 
neither group would back any plan until 
they knew which was to control and profit 
from the work. ‘‘But,’’ the women 
would protest, ‘‘no matter who wins out, 
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that group will want a good organization, 
will it not? All we are working for is 
the good of the party.’” In vain would I 
explain that the contending factions were 
so intent on their fight that they did not 
care whether their opponents found a good 
organization or not; indeed, they probably 
preferred that they should not. ‘‘But it 
will be the same party, will it not?’’ the 
women would ask. 

Women are accused of being ‘‘personal,”’ 
but it is the “‘personalness’’ of politics 
that confuses them, affecting as it does 
every move, every act. Accustomed to 
carrying out a program or working toward 
an end they cannot see why a change in 
personnel should block all they wish to 
do. 

But they soon learn that this happens 
and that it gives to all political work a 
temporary character which baffles them. 
It also gives to politicians a feeling of 
insecurity, so that their every decision 
and act comes to be determined by its 
possible effect on their continuance in 
politics rather than its effect on the party. 
Survival comes to be the end and aim of 
politics to them. This too is a new idea 
to women. They have thought of 
politics as a means, not an end, a machine 
rather than an object. But they learn 
that a program of work is one thing; 
a continuous job quite another. 

Another result of the contest method 
which women often find difficult to accept 
is the way their work is taken for granted. 
Accustomed to appreciation for their 
volunteer services, corsage bouquets and 
entertainment and compliments, they can 
not understand why the same things are 
not forthcoming in politics, which de- 
mands so much more from them. They 
gO campaigning. Instead of a reception 
committee, flowers, and a dinner, they 
find their way unescorted to a_ hotel. 


They discover for themselves where the 
meeting is to be held. They hunt up the 
place. There may be five hundred there 
or fifty. They go back alone to a small 
hotel. And off on the train next day. 
Exceptions there are, of course. But most 
women campaigners would report more of 
these experiences than the entertaining, 
pleasant ones. If it is headquarters work 
they do, the bouquets are no more numer- 
ous. They are permitted to work, and 
are paid expenses. They return home. 
Rarely a ‘“Thank you’’ from a candidate 
follows. In regular committee work, they 
are no better off. When they resign, or 
their term comes to an end, a few letters 
from co-workers may say that they have 
rendered a service for which the party 
should be grateful. But aside from the 
formal resolution for publicity purposes, 
which is all too frequently forgotten, 
there are no thanks. 

There is a reason for this, a good one. 
As all politics is a contest, there is no time 
for reviewing what is past. Every eye 
is turned to the future. If it is a chair- 
manship that is being relinquished, the 
committeemen and women are so busy 
considering the successor that they have 
no time for the retiring member. If it is 
campaigning—well, the campaigner did 
her part for some purpose of her own and 
it is ‘‘up to her’’ to see that she realizes 
that purpose, whether it be an appoint- 
ment for herself or her husband, or 
continuance in a political position, or her 
Own nomination as a candidate at some 
later time. Her services will put her ‘‘in 
line’’ to get what she wants. Of course 
there will be a contest for it. Nothing is 
ever given gratuitously in politics. But 
these services make her eligible. Why 
thank her for them? 

Delegateships, places on committees do 
not go as a reward for service, but as a 
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reward for cleverness in playing politics. 
A woman who has done nothing will be 
placed above one who has given time and 
energy and ability to the party. Why? 
Because the lucky one is a pawn in some- 
one’s game and her backers have played a 
‘““smarter’’ game at the convention or 
committee meeting. 

How many women have said to me, 
‘They don’t appreciate what I’ve done.”’ 
And I must answer, ‘‘Why should they? 
They think they have given you an 
opportunity out of which you can make 
something for yourself. You should 
thank them, they think.”’ 

I recall one of the finest women I have 
ever known. She had been a successful 
leader of an effective women’s organiza- 
tion. She became chairman of a political 
organization of women. And what hap- 
pened? The organization failed to func- 
tion. It fell apart. It went to pieces in 
her hands. Why? Because she had been 
accustomed to a perpetual organization 
with a program, a fiscal policy, a staff 
already provided, and a membership work- 
ing unanimously to one end. Her success 
with it had not fitted her at all to drive 
two contending factions in double harness 
or to play one faction off against the 
other in such a way as to raise funds to 
put over a program of her own. She 
never understood that she had not fallen 
heir to an organization like the fitst and 
that all her political chairmanship offered 
her was an opportunity to build an organi- 
zation of her own so important that 
opposing factions would strive to please 
it. She never forgave ‘‘them’’ for not 
appreciating her work. 

“They’’—'‘Them.”’ How often I have 
heard those words! In women’s organi- 
zations the designation means that leader- 
ship which has been entrusted with the 
responsibility for conducting the affairs 


of an organization,—a board, a council, 
an executive committee. In _ politics 
these pronouns apply to the holders of 
positions apparently similar—committee 
members, chairmen, the executive com- 
mittee. But women never seem to learn 
that in politics ‘‘they’’ are the individuals 
who have wrested control of the organiza- 
tion in order to use it, direct it, manage 
it, not as representatives of the interests or 
desires of the membership, but of them- 
selves. Naturally ‘“‘they’’ are not going to 
help build up any organization except such 
as they can be sure of controlling. There- 
fore the less organization, the fewer 
organizations, the better. 

Yet the only way a woman may be 
effective in politics is to force recognition 
from ‘“‘them,’’ to become one of the so- 
called leaders herself. The method of 
becoming one in most common use is that 
of manipulation. Manipulation of what? 
Of votes. To get votes one must in some 
way win a following. Sometimes it is 
necessary to win but one man. He may 
have the necessary votes in his pockets. 
That undoubtedly is the easiest way. 
The objection is that the price is high. 
In return he will probably wish to dic- 
tate some day. The cheaper way, as 
usual, is the hard-work way, and that 
is to gain those votes for herself. Is it 
a committee’s votes she needs? Then 
they must be won either by personal 
charm, through the influence of mutual 
friends, or by some process of persuasion. 
It has been done by a speech but not 
often. It is more frequently done by 
barter. One group of voters ‘‘dickers’’ 
with another. ‘You cast your vote for 
Jones for this place and we will cast ours 
for Smith for that.’’ Frequently the 
bargain is made and not kept. Often 
the bargain is three andeven four cornered. 

Women are slow, I find, in recognizing 
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the importance of votes. They come 
to meetings, announce their readiness to 
accept an office without realizing that the 
votes have been promised to another weeks 
before. They register objections to the 
result of elections but seldom take the 
initiative in getting the mecessary votes 
to control the election themselves. 

Women still regard themselves politi- 
cally as umpires, rather than as factors. 
They stand aside until a choice is offered 
instead of helping to determine what 
shall be offered as the choice. Sometimes 
they do this through ignorance of the 
proper procedure for registering their 
opinions; but sometimes, too, I fear, 
through laziness. It is so much easier 
to wait until the choice is offered the 
electorate than to get together some votes 
in an effort to determine what shall be 
offered to it. 

The recent election gives an example of 
this attitude. There was no great influx 
of women Dry’s working for dry nominees 
in the pre-convention primaries of either 
party. 


Although there was some oppo- 
sition to Governor Smith at Houston 
because of his views on prohibition, Mr. 
Hoover's prohibition views were not a 
factor at Kansas City. 
little to say about the nomination of 


The women had 


either candidate. But after the nomi- 
nations were made, the women Dry’s, 
choosing between the two, evidently 
agreed upon the one who more nearly 
satisfied them, or perhaps decided to 
oppose the one who pleased them less. 
No one can blame women for preferring 
to make a choice at the polls rather than 
enter a pre-convention fight. It is always 
more pleasant to referee a fight than to 
back one of the proponents. But perhaps 
the chief thing one learns in politics is 
the importance of being in the fight. The 
persons who will really have the most 
influence with Mr. Hoover in determining 
policies will not be those who voted for 
him at the polls but those who helped 
to nominate him at Kansas City and those 
whose cooperation he must have in Con- 
gress, the Republican leaders there who 
will in turn be responsive to those who 
helped nominate them, the Republican 
organization of their districts or states, 
the backers of the fight. One woman in 
this category will outweigh thousands of 
mere votes when it comes to affecting 
results. Once women learn that, all the 
rest will comeeasily. What keeps women 
out of politics is not the difficulties 
in learning how to get in but a doubt as 
to whether getting in is worth the price. 
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adult education? 





Our minds are becoming readjusted to 
the idea that schooling is not education, 
but merely training for education, which 
is itself a conscious and lifelong process. 
The honest, clear-eyed graduate of to-day 
leaves the university with few illusions as 
to being through with learning, but rather 
is keenly aware of vast chasms of ignor- 
ance needing to be bridged by an intelli- 
gent understanding of numberless subjects 
still unstudied. Under new conditions, 
demanding that the practical activities 
of life become the major interest, the 
graduate finds that the minor interests and 
studies must be to a great extent both 
self-selected and self-directed. 

Preparation for self-directed education 
is coming to be recognized as the chief 
function of our schools, and with this 
objective new methods are being devel- 
oped. Even in numerous elementary 
schools, books are becoming the tools of 
education; not text-books—these are no 
longer the alpha and omega of any course, 
but merely furnish the points of departure 
and the guiding outlines for exploratory 
reading and discussion of subjects. The 
function of the teacher is to arouse intel- 
lectual curiosity, to direct the pursuit of 
knowledge, to ensure its assimilation and 
application. School life, whether ele- 
mentary or high school, college or uni- 
versity, is thus inevitably centering more 
and more around the library, and the 
school library is now frequently referred 
to as the very heart of the institution. 

Public libraries have contributed in 
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many ways to these developments within 
the schools, while in the broader concep- 
tion of education as a continuous process, 
they become indispensable to the general 
scheme. Dr. John H. Finley, former Com- 
missioner of Education of the State of New 
York, has said, “‘I look forward to the 
day when we shall have a system of adult 
education in the state which will reach 
every man and woman as we are now 
reaching the child. And the librarian 
will be as important a factor as the formal 
teacher or the lecturer, perhaps the most 
important and inspiring facter.”’ 

In this lifetime education, which ‘‘ma- 
triculates us at the cradle and graduates 
us at the grave,’’ what are the functions 
of the library? Serious study has been 
given to this question, and in 1924 the 
American Library Association appointed 
a Commission on the Library and Adult 
Education, to make investigations. The 
report of this Commission! says, by way 
of definition: 

“To some, adult education means the 
teaching of reading to illiterates; to a few, 
it means the Americanization of the for- 
eign born; to others, it signifies vocational 
training. But adult education goes far 
beyond all these. It is based on a recog- 
nition of the great truth that education 
is a lifelong process, and that the uni- 
versity graduate, as well as the man of 
little schooling, is in constant need of 
further training, inspiration, and mental 
growth; that the training obtained in 
school and college is necessarily limited 
to fundamentals, and that the real develop- 
ment of the individual lies in the inde- 
pendent effort of later years. 


1 Libraries and Adult Education. 
Company, 1926. 


MacMillan and 
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“Essentially, adult education is a spirit- 
ual ideal, taking form in a practical pur- 
pose. It is based on that inherent urge 
forward which distinguishes the human 
spirit. It must be voluntary. The great- 
est teacher may not enter uninvited—nor 
may he come as a taskmaster. It finds its 
truest and highest level when the hunger 
for knowledge and expression wakens in 
the hearts of men and women.”’ 

As to the necessity of provisions for 
adult education, the report suggests that 
“Due recognition must be given to the 
varying adult educational needs of all 
classes, of all communities. Provision 
must be made, not only for men and 
women of exceptional ability and pur- 
pose, but for those on the common level, 
whose capacity or desire for learning is 
not so obvious. Such provision will in 
time inevitably remove that inequality in 
opportunity, especially noticeable in rural 
districts, that contraction of the mental 
and spiritual horizon, and, finally, will 
encourage and develop cultural aspiration 
among the whole rank and file of the 
nation’s citizenry, thereby doing much 
to realize the hope and ideal of any 
democracy—the intelligence of all its 
people.”’ 

Discussing the functions and responsi- 
bilities of the library, the study states, in 
part: “‘In all the organized efforts for 
adult education one problem stands out 
boldly: the need of providing students 
with the necessary books in order that 
thorough-going study and investigation 
may be encouraged and successfully car- 
ried on. Another problem, not so gener- 
ally recognized, is that of providing the 
student with skilled and sympathetic aid 
in getting from books what the student 
wants and requires. 

‘For many deserving adult students, 
books are almost the only avenue leading 


from narrowly circumscribed surroundings 
into the world of knowledge; they offer a 
complete and satisfying record of what has 
been thought and said and done in the 
world. For the person with a genuine 
desire to master a subject, books are not 
only important—they are immeasurably 
more important than they ever were. 

‘““Much of adult education is non-in- 
stitutional, and consequently without 
resources in buildings, equipment, and 
funds. Its activities are voluntary in 
character, and books have an indispens- 
able place in these activities. Combining 
these three major propositions, there fol- 
lows a conclusion that is logical and irre- 
sistible. It is that libraries—and in par- 
ticular public libraries—have an obliga- 
tion and a responsibility in their support 
of adult education that cannot be avoided 
or evaded—that is inescapable. 

‘More and more it is seen how firmly 
the public library rests, for foundation, 
upon the American nation’s faith in the 
power of thought. It is this faith, this 
belief in the ennobling and strengthening 
values of the things of the mind, that 
makes our communities willing to be 
taxed, in order that the records of thought 
may be made freely available to all comers 
at all times. 

‘Acting upon this faith, the public 
library, by offering increasingly effective 
service to persons of all ages, educated or 
uneducated, eagerly promotes the advance- 
ment of learning. That is the task that 
the American public library recognizes 
as its chief function. It accomplishes 
this through stimulating and encouraging 
the reading of the best books and assisting 
in the making of investigations in every 
realm of thought and knowledge. 

‘Immigrants may be aided in becoming 
better Americans; the stranger may be 
made at home; the scholar, the inventor, 
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the poet, the artist, can all be helped to- 
ward creative work, by the public library. 
Its possession in freely available form of 
the best thought of all times, on all pos- 
sible subjects, gives it, perhaps, a wider 
power for education, culture, and inspira- 
tion than any other agency hitherto con- 
ceived. 

“While the public library does not give 
formal instruction, it provides the best 
books on every possible subject of interest 
or curiosity. The small library cannot 
own all of the books needed, but it should 
be able to supplement its own collection 
with inter-library loans from neighboring 
libraries. 

‘The efficient public library will aid 
the inquirer in the wise choice of the book 
suited to his individual need. But it 
goes further, and through such devices as 
lectures and exhibitions, through reading 
lists and other forms of library publicity, 
and—most helpful and significant of all— 
by means of the services of trained and 
sympathetic personal advisers, it seeks 
to attract the people to its treasures, and 
to introduce them to books in such a way 
as to secure their intelligent interest. 

“The library is becoming more and 
more an active factor in keeping alert, 
open, and well-informed the minds of 
those who have ceased their formal school 
education. Through the literature of 
emotion and imagination, it offers an en- 
largement and enrichment of life; through 
the literature of knowledge it promotes 
the growth of power, and of the ability to 
serve self and mankind. The success of a 
modern public library, with its ever-in- 
creasing opportunities of service, is de- 
pendent not alone on more adequate funds 
for the purchase, housing, and proper care 
of books and related material, but also 
on its ability to attract to its staff persons 
of training and scholarship, possessing 


those human and sympathetic qualities of 
mind that will win the confidence and 
respect of all seekers after knowledge.”’ 

This entire report on ‘‘Libraries and 
Adult Education’’ devotes nearly three 
hundred pages to a detailed survey of the 
present and prospective development of 
library activities. According to its ré- 
sumé of findings, the library’s contribu- 
tion to adult education will resolve itself 
into three major activities: 

“rt. The library owes consulting and 
advisory service, supplemented by suit- 
able books, to those who wish to pursue 
their studies alone, rather than in or- 
ganized groups or classes. Such a service, 
which can function effectively only 
through a specially trained and well- 
educated personnel, will offer advice in 
the choice of books, and will assist stu- 
dents through the preparation of reading 
courses adapted to their age, education, 
taste, and previous experience. This is a 
contribution which the library is pecul- 
iarly fitted to render. 

‘2. There is the obligation to furnish 
complete and reliable information con- 
cerning local opportunities for adult edu- 
cation available outside the library. Per- 
sons desiring class work in any particular 
subject, stimulus from discussion groups 
or lecture courses, cultural development 
through opportunities obtainable in the 
local art museum or elsewhere, should 
naturally turn to the public library for 
information, descriptive circulars, or trust- 
worthy advice. 

‘"3. The library should recognize as a 
fundamental duty the supply of books and 
other printed material for adult education 
activities maintained by other organiza- 
tions. There has as yet been no definite 
recognition, either by the library or by 
the agencies offering educational classes 
for adults, of the need of an ample book 
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supply for group study. Owing to the 
rapidly widening interests, and to the 
complexities of present-day adult life, 
this adequate book supply for students of 
maturer age may be even more important 
than for younger scholars in full-time 
schools.”’ 

After completing this report, the Com- 
mission was reorganized into a permanent 
Board on the Library and Adult Educa- 
tion, which has been issuing bulletins 
regularly for the benefit of libraries and 
has assisted in the preparation and publi- 
cation of a series of reading courses on cul- 
tural subjects. These courses, designed as 
guides to systematic and consecutive 
reading, in each case are prepared by an 
authority who writes an introductory 
essay on the subject and its literature. 
That the courses are filling a real need is 
evidenced by the fact that several hundred 
thousand copies have already been sold. 

Definitely organized and specialized serv- 
ice of the three distinct types outlined 
is now given in a good many libraries. 
In collecting information concerning local 
activities for adult education, and in offer- 
ing book service to all adult groups and 
classes, the library is integrating itself into 
the intellectual life of the community as 
never before. 

The readers’ advisers who have been in- 
stalled in one after another of the larger 
libraries, all testify to the fact that this 


field of service is so vast that they are as 
yet able only to scratch the surface of its 
possibilities. Their interviews become 
often as intimate and as confidential as 
those of the family physician, and appar- 
ently in many cases just as necessary. 

The progressive methods of teaching, 
mentioned earlier, are as yet by no means 
universally adopted, nor has the popular 
conception of the public library kept pace 
with that of the librarians and other 
educators who visualize its possibilities, 
which are being demonstrated only so far 
as conditions now permit. Compara- 
tively few school and college libraries 
measure up to the standards which have 
been formulated for those types of libra- 
ries, many public libraries are struggling 
along under appropriations insufficient to 
render one quarter of the service they 
should be giving their communities, and 
about fifty millions of the people of this 
country and Canada are still without any 
kind of public library service whatsoever. 

Only an intelligent, informed public 
opinion can make good books, the tools of 
education, available to all of our citizens; 
but every library which is doing its full 
share is making friends for the library 
cause, and hastening the day when public 
book service will be demanded and pro- 
vided for everyone in the land. It is an 
end toward which the university women 
of America can greatly contribute. 



































































































































SCIENCE AND THE PUBLIC 


By JANE STAFFORD 


PIADIO and television, tele- 
y phone calls across the ocean, 
. eH germs pressed into the fight 
: S| against disease, make us ex- 
claim, ‘Science is wonderful!’’ Too often 
we add, mentally at least, that it is also 







incomprehensible. ‘‘The public is still 
in the ‘Oh, my’ stage of scientific in- 
terest,’’ said Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, whose 


wide experience in making science more 
intelligible to the layman has been drawn 
upon freely in the writing of this article. 
Even university women often have the 
vaguest notions about the scientific events 
that are going on all around them to-day. 

Fifty years ago such was not the case. 
People of culture were keenly interested 
in science and made a point of knowing all 
there was to be known. Scientific meet- 
ings and lectures were as popular as the 
lectures of visiting celebrities are to-day. 
Science in our age is even more interesting 
than it was fifty years ago, but until very 
recently the woman who wanted to know 
more about science has been hampered 
by lack of opportunity. She has been cut 
off from the scientist, chiefly because of 
the strange language he speaks. Even a 
background of scientific study in college 
does not help much unless it has been 
continued vigorously. ‘‘Science is ad- 
vancing so swiftly nowadays that one has 
to run hard in order to stand still, like 
Alice in Wonderland.”’ 

Of course, the scientists are mostly to 
blame for this. They have shut them- 
selves up in their laboratories and kept 
their work pretty much to themselves. 
When they do make an announcement it is 
in the dignified and aloof journals known 
as the literature,—dull reading, at times, 
even to those who know the language. 





A good reason exists for scientific exclu- 
siveness. Scientists do not care about the 
dissemination of knowledge, neither do 
they care for popular applause. At its 
least, it is disturbing, at its most and 
worst, it is disastrous. ‘The career of 
many a promising young man has been 
ruined through the premature and sensa- 
tional exploitation of his discoveries.”’ 

The disadvantages to the scientist and 
to the public of having his work broad- 
cast prematurely may best be seen in the 
fields of psychology, sociology, and eco- 
nomics. These sciences are overrun by 
pseudo-scientists and faddists who have 
done almost as much injury as the true 
scientist has been able to do good. Lack 
of a technical language or secret code is 
largely to blame here. ‘“The psycholo- 
gists, sociologists, and economists have 
difficulty in accomplishing anything be- 
cause they use much the same language as 
everybody else, and consequently every- 
body else thinks he understands what they 
are talking about and so everybody else 
takes part in their discussions,’’ explained 
Dr. Slosson. 

A secret language undoubtedly has its 
advantages in securing for science a chance 
to develop logically and without inter- 
ference. Yet an interpreter is needed to 
bring the results of scientific investigation 
as quickly as possible to the knowledge of 
those who are to put them into effect. 
Within the last decade a small but steadily 
growing group has arisen to meet this 
need. These people are the middlemen of 
science. They might be called hybrids 
themselves, being part scientist and part 
journalist. They perform the double task 
of interpreting science to the public and 
of interpreting the public to the scientist. 
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The increasing number of books and maga- 
zines on popular science bear witness to 
their activities. 

Through the efforts of organizations 
like Science Service, of Washington, 
which was established to bridge the gap 
between scientists and public, the scien- 
tists are beginning to realize that the pub- 
lic should know about their work. The 
middleman has been able to convince the 
scientist, in many cases, that the public 
is interested and wants to know what is 
going on in science, but that he cannot 
understand the language of science. Also, 
this same middleman has had to make the 
scientist see that popularization of science 
does not mean falsification. ‘‘Popular 
science need not be inaccurate but has to 
be somewhat indefinite. It differs from 
the exact sciences in being inexact. Popu- 
lar science may be defined as science in 
round numbers,’’ Dr. Slosson once stated. 
‘The scientific mind is set at too sharp a 
focus for ordinary use.”’ 

The change in the scientific attitude is 
particularly striking in the field of medi- 
cine. Physicians were perhaps the most 
conservative group of all the scientists. 
They were the ones whose branch of 
science was the most vitally interesting 
to the public, but they were also the ones 
who resisted most strenuously efforts to 
popularize science, chiefly because they 
considered their particular subject unsuit- 
able for popular dissemination. Now, 
however, the physicians themselves, 
through their own organization, the 
American Medical Association, are issuing 
a journal of popular appeal covering the 
health field. Several state medical asso- 
tions are publishing similar journals, and 
nearly all the state and city health de- 
partments issue, every week or month, 


popularly written material on medicine 
and health. 


It has not been hard to create popular 
interest in science. At first the public, 
if one is to believe the newspaper editors, 
wanted science served as sensational tid- 
bits. Everything had to be superlative— 
biggest, newest, costliest, best, worst. 
That attitude is changing. There is much 
that is sensational in the scientific world, 
but the prosaic everyday facts of science 
are interesting, too, if one understands 
what they really mean. ‘‘It is not neces- 
sary to pervert scientific truths in the 
process of translation into the vernacular. 
The facts are sensational enough without 
any picturesque exaggeration,’ declared 
Dr. Slosson. 

The public taste in science is still one 
of the strangest things met by the inter- 
preter of science. The common supposi- 
tion is that the average man or woman is 
interested in practical things that can be 
applied to business or household or be 
made to help in daily life. One expects 
the average man to be most interested in 
reading about what concerns him most. 
These ideas of popular taste were entirely 
upset by the results of a survey made by 
Science Service, based on the use made of 
syndicated material on scientific subjects 
during a month by a selected list of more 
than forty newspapers in various parts 
of the country. 

The two most popular sciences were 
the two that are most remote and imprac- 
tical,—astronomy and archeology. Emi- 
nently practical subjects like invention, 
economics, chemistry, and medicine, 
which may directly affect business and 
health, were low in the list of popularity. 

‘Apparently the newspaper reader se- 
lects his science with the same instinct as 
leads a woman’s club of tired housewives 
and mothers to take a course in futuristic 
art or Italian travel instead of domestic 
economy and child welfare,’’ Dr. Slosson 


. 
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commented. ‘‘I don’t say that this in- 
stinct is wrong in selecting what seem to 
be superfluities in preference to what are 
classed as necessities. Our dietitians have 
discovered that man cannot live by bread 
alone; he has to have vitamins, and these 
are mostly to be found in such expensive 
and tasty food accessories as butter, fruits, 
and greens.”’ 

The scientific interpreter encounters a 
difficulty when scientists disagree. Ob- 
viously, the interpreter cannot make a 
decision in the case, neither is it fair to 
put the matter up to the public. At the 
same time it may be ten or twenty years 
before the scientists settle it among them- 
selves. Most writers and editors of popu- 
lar science prefer to wait until at least a 
majority of the scientists agree before 
giving out information to the public on 
a controversial point. Some, however, 
are unable to suppress their journalistic 
instinct, and report every announcement 
of scientific work and theory. Then the 
public complains, asks, ‘‘What are we to 
believe?’’ and loses faith in science. 

Another curiosity met by the interpre- 
ter is the scientist’s idea of what the pub- 
lic should be told and should be interested 
in. Most scientists have no idea of news 
value or of human interest. Science it- 
self is becoming, as far as possible, more 
and more mathematical. ““The aim of 
the scientific investigator is to reduce the 
raw material of nature to a compact, im- 
personal, and permanent form, to extract 
from millions of miscellaneous facts a 
single and simple formula that is applic- 
able to all similar cases. But in 
freeing science from all traces of the his- 
toric and human alloy that has accumu- 
lated in the course of its development, its 


human interest has been lost.’’ So you 
find the scientist trying to steer you away 
from any human application of his work. 
He cannot understand that the public is 
not very much interested in the chemical 
difference between two drugs, or in the 
methods he used to discover that differ- 
ence, but wants instead to know what 
the drug is good for, what disease it will 
cure. Bridging the gap between the view- 
points of scientist and layman requires 
much more than a translation of words and 
simplification of terms. 

By studying the latest developments of 
science, the habit of scientific thinking 
may be acquired. This ability to dis- 
tinguish between genuine scientific studies 
and fakes, between the man who knows 
and the man who pretends to know, is 
more important in a democracy than any- 
where else. “‘The danger in an aris- 
tocracy is that the people will respect and 
follow those who are not worthy. The 
danger in a democracy is that the people 
will fail to respect and follow those who 
are worthy of such confidence,’’ wrote Dr. 
Slosson. ‘‘An unwise popular vote on a 
political question may bring a temporary 
calamity upon a nation, but an unsound 
popular opinion of a scientific question 
may bring permanent ruin toa race. The 
fate of a nation depends less on how the 
people cast their ballots than on how they 
combine their chromosomes. a 
The world, like a child at Christmas, ac- 
cepts with pleasure, if not with gratitude, 
the material gifts of science,—metals and 
movies, railroads and radio, food and fine 
raiment. But the world turns a deaf 
ear when science would talk about peace, 
order, economy, foresight, efficiency, and 
frank facing of facts.”’ 











THE OXFORD SUMMER COURSE 


By MARY LOUISE BROWN 


I saw the spires of Oxford 
As I was passing by; 

The gray spires of Oxford 
Against a pearl gray sky. 






jj meant the fulfillment of a 
1p 1 long-cherished dream for the 
trad) Naot American women teachers 
who attended the 1928 Oxford Summer 
Course. With what anticipation they 
looked forward to this experience, and 
with what deep satisfaction they now 
recall it! 

The Oxford Committee chose as the 
subject for the summer course of study, 
England in the Nineteenth Century, 
1815-1900. The fact that this period 
preceded our generation and that its 
influence is still evident in many phases 
of our life made the selection an excellent 
one. To understand what England was 
like and what its people accomplished 
during this reign it is necessary to observe 
their life from many different angles; 
this idea was in the minds of the Oxford 
women who planned the course. From 
the first lecture on Queen Victoria de- 
livered by Sir Charles Grant Robertson, 
the vice-chancellor of the University of 
Birmingham, to the last lecture by J. 
Headlam Morley, the historical advisor 
to the Foreign Office, who reviewed the 
events of Queen Victoria’s reign and 
appraised their value, each lecturer pre- 
sented a different facet of this brilliant 
period. As each speaker gave in brief 
form the gist of years of study, the intel- 
lectual fare was varied and unusually 
attractive; and the keen wit of the lec- 
turers added greatly to the enjoyment of 
the course, 

Two lectures were held each morning 


j 
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the beautiful hall of Somerville 
College, and many times evening lectures 
were also given in order that the program 
might be completed. English literature, 
history, and economics were especially 
stressed, as many of those who came were 
primarily interested in these subjects; but 
science, philosophy, foreign policy, 
religion, women’s education, politics, 
colonial policies, and nationalism were 
also presented by able leaders. Discus- 
sion groups in literature and economics 
attracted many members who desired to 
know more intimately the working of the 
tutorial system. 

Under the direction of Miss Euphemia 
Johnson of the Denver Branch, data was 
tabulated showing the geographical loca- 
tion of the colleges represented at the 
summer course, and classifying the students 
according to profession. By grouping 
colleges not recognized by the American 
Association of University Women in 
sections according to the location of the 
colleges themselves, the representation by 
sections was found to be as follows: 


in 


North Atlantic 


eit vadbueeeneea snes st 147 
BONE BEES «cc ccdcevecconsessees 13 
DORIC ION, sichsicswienececeswnes 4 
PUNE IIE a4 a 5-6 scene nesendae 52 
Northwest Central...........sseeeees 9 
DE si 5 in dew sicsienenxs 17 
Ca DOMMNNER sx. 5 65:0.0'0:004000056005 2 
PEs ied ca snreran i ersesseas 8 
PEE Sik ccnavsscaiueneekewee 4 
aia hidsaesieodawmnenmxawers 3 


New Zealand 


In the professional classification not 
all the members were considered; graduate 
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students and those just graduated were 
not listed. The women were divided into 
two groups, teachers and those in adminis- 
trative positions. The administrative 
group included: six principals, four secre- 
taries, three deans of women, a college 
trustee, a superintendent of schools, a 
supervisor, a librarian, and a personnel 
worker. 

Subjects taught by these American 
teachers gathered at Oxford were listed as 
follows: 


PS cc WdaReeh a waeedaeneeekeae 2 
Ree ce te ae ee een ee eee 2. 
I ain a sp aicn ue was sis mneeees sien I 
NNR oar ct segawee encase 3 
RCMOEREY GCG 6 e550 ios 8s.0:0,0:00:0:0 0's 8 
INE olf cionn Rati Hiwaww Sinner alaibrs 135 
FiStO0y CCOUGRNES. 2.5 6c ciceccsscoscs 25 
PIONS COOMOMUCE 5 6: 5:6: 6/0. e sistesiniern sine 10 
NINES vis a's «cinco isis: sini wise as eco 2 
UMNO «5 x. 9:2 Wa Races arows ee weae's 12 
RIDOREY MONE oie 6. ca ciensicwslewencaesins II 
ee ee eee er rer ee I 
PILVSICA! COUCHEION. 5. 60 << 2's <eeeieeses I 
PONE in Sian io oda bew es alte neni I 
NONI soos. ds costa eesti eccrmaaseilmeleeinsine 3 
Ek cnovedsavessceeisecvoeneddes 

Ps adic cares catecusesvnwcen 4 


One phase of the Oxford experience 
which was deeply appreciated was the 
delightful social life it afforded. Tea 
time came to be as welcome and indispens- 
able to Americans as it has been to English 
students, providing the luxury of getting 
acquainted easily and pleasantly, relaxa- 
tion in the midst of the activity of the 
afternoon, and best of all the opportunity 
to discuss subjects of personal interest 
with English people. 

Occasionally a larger group of students 
was entertained by some hospitable 
English hostess. Long will the American 
women remember the magnificent view 
from Cumnor Hill, where they were 
guests of Anne Thackeray, niece of the 


novelist; the garden party given to 
members of the summer school by Mr. 
and Mrs. W. H. Buckler, in whose attrac- 
tive outdoor theater they witnessed a 
performance by the St. Paul’s players; 
and the reception given one evening under 
the trees of Somerville College by the 
members of the British Federation of 
University Women. 

The English Committee provided several 
evening programs devoted to the fine arts. 
The Oxford Players put on a special per- 
formance of two plays for the American 
teachers; the Elizabethan singers gave a 
program of charming songs; and Sunday 
evenings were devoted to concerts. 

The Wednesday holiday trips made a 
pleasant break in the regular schedule and 
afforded memorable glimpses of England 
and English life—picnickers old and young 
in punts along the river, fertile and 
wooded valleys, picture-book villages, 
old manor houses, and castles whose 
ancient stones told their own grim story. 

The dining halls and chapels of the 
college were potent reminders to the 
visiting students of the age-old history 
which Oxford embodies. The gardens, 
with their high-walled seclusion under 
the ancient and friendly trees, were a 
never-failing joy. 

To have dwelt for even a brief time in 
colleges that have such rich traditions of 
scholarly life, to have loitered in sheltered 
gardens of beauty and peace, to have 
heard English men and women of distinc- 
tion discuss the Victorian Age with clarity 
and sagacity, to have met in cordial and 
friendly associations English people who 
typify the best in their national life, these 
experiences and many others made the 
Oxford Summer Course a real privilege 
for the two hundred and seventy American 
women in 1928. 
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OUR STATE SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION 


A CHALLENGE AND AN OBLIGATION 
By KATHERINE M. COOK 


Y,\ many persons having at least 
| the normal citizen’s interest 


whom adequate educational opportunities 
are not available. They do not, because 
they can not, complete even reasonably 
good elementary and secondary school 
courses of the kind we have long con- 
sidered the birthright of every boy and 
girl in America. It is a serious indict- 
ment of our citizenship and our intelli- 
gence that announcement of this situation 
is a revelation to many of us. So long as 
we continue to lull ourselves into com- 
placency in the idea that only those irre- 
sponsible persons who are indifferent to 
educational advantages are deprived of 
them, just so long will our present in- 
equitable educational situation continue. 

Now this inequitable distribution of 
educational opportunities among our 
children needs the application of remedial 
measures which reach to the roots, not 
merely scratch the surface, of the evil. 
To locate the fundamental causes of the 
present situation requires a brief consid- 
eration of the administrative organization 
set up for the establishment and support 
of our educational systems. 

As all the world knows, education in 


the United States is a state responsibility. 
The laws so state, the courts many times 
have so decided, and the people themselves 
have so decreed. So far as public senti- 
ment can fix responsibility, it is the 
acknowledged duty of state legislative 
bodies to set up the kind of administrative 
machinery most effective under conditions 
existing in the state to carry out the 
avowed principle of democratic govern- 
ment, an opportunity for all children to 
receive an adequate education at public 
expense. It is true, however, that in the 
majority of our states education is, by 
virtue of the machinery set up, almost 
wholly a local rather than a state responsi- 
bility. As a result of a changing social 
situation with which educational legis- 
lation has not generally kept pace, school 
communities (still in the majority of 
states the old-fashioned district for rural 
schools) are relatively free to establish 
and maintain schools as efficient or as in- 
efficient as the coramunity desires or as its 
financial ability warrants. 

The present situation is in large part 
a result of the practice of delegating 
responsibility for school administration 
from state to local school units, a fair, 
natural and opportune plan under condi- 
tions existing in our early history. Popu- 
lation then was distributed in the settled 
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areas with a fair degree of uniformity. 
Wealth too was more or less evenly dis- 
tributed. Agriculture and allied simple 
industries prevailed. In a large number of 
states school funds were established or 
state lands were dedicated to the creation 
of a state school fund. It was hoped, and 
with reason, that funds so created would 
eventually eliminate to a large extent the 
necessity of local taxation for school sup- 
port. 

With the years, the growth in popula- 
tion, the change from an agricultural to 
an industrial people, the concentration of 
wealth and population in cities and indus- 
trial centers, and, last but not least, a 
changing conception of what constitutes 
adequacy in educational offerings, a situa- 
tion quite unanticipated even twenty-five 
years ago has developed. In the beginning 
of our educational history the three R’s 
constituted an adequate educational pro- 
gram. To-day we are committed to a 
program of full elementary and secondary 
education—with twelve years of school- 
ing as the minimum offering available to 
all children regardless of residence or other 
conditions or limitations. 

These educational offerings of reason- 
ably high standard in quality are avail- 
able for approximately half of our boys 
and girls, those who live in urban com- 
munities. They are not duplicated—in 
many communities scarcely approached— 
for the other half in rural communities. 
This inequitable situation is due in large 
part to the existing type of school ad- 
ministrative systems. Local support of 
schools through property taxation places 
an impossible burden on the farm popula- 
tion and presents an impossible situation 
for the maintenance of adequate schools. 
So long as taxable wealth and children to 
be educated were proportionally distrib- 
uted educational opportunities and tax 
burdens approached equitability, or equit- 


ability was at least possible. With the 
major proportion of children to adults 
located in rural communities, and the 
wealth located largely in urban communi- 
ties, the farm population finds itself sad- 
dled with an organization for the adminis- 
tration and support of schools which more 
often obstructs than facilitates provision 
for efficient educational opportunities. 

Facilities for elementary education in 
the open country and small villages are 
wholly inadequate. Despite the prog- 
ress of twenty years in consolidating 
small schools into larger and more efficient 
ones, we still have 160,000 one-teacher 
schools in our rural districts. These 
schools are not all necessarily poor schools. 
Some serve their purpose with reasonable 
satisfaction. Many more could be made 
to do so. However, low salaries for 
teachers, undesirable living conditions, 
short terms, the necessarily limited and 
formal curriculum, combine to contribute 
to the difficulty of maintaining efficient 
one-teacher schools. Yet approximately 
four of the twelve million children at- 
tending schools in the open country are 
enrolled in these schools. They are not 
confined to any one state or section, but 
scattered throughout the country with 
several thousands in each of many states. 
While these small schools constitute per- 
haps the most serious problem concerning 
the education of rural children, such sta- 
tistics as are available comparing the edu- 
cational advantages of rural and urban 
children show that even schools of four 
or more teachers in rural communities are 
generally inferior, measured by salaries, 
length of term, qualifications of teachers, 
and achievements of pupils, to those in 
urban communities. 

The situation with respect to secondary 
education facilities in rural communities 
is even more inequitable. To thousands 
of country children, high schools, even 
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poor ones, are wholly inaccessible. Of 
all children in the United States of high 
school age (fifteen to eighteen years) 
in 1926, 47 per cent lived in urban, 53 
per cent in rural communities. Of the 
children in this age group, however, 71 
per cent are enrolled in urban, 29 per cent 
in rural secondary schools. This means 
that while more than half the children 
of secondary school age live in rural com- 
munities, a relatively small number of 
them attend high school. 

Besides the evil of inaccessibility of 
secondary schools to rural children, the 
amount and kind of secondary education, 
where furnished, in so far as it can be 
measured by length of term, type of or- 
ganization, salary and qualifications of 
teachers, and similar items is inferior 
to that offered in urban communities. 
Ninety-eight per cent of the short-term 
high schools in the United States (figures 
for 1926) are in rural areas. Eighty-cight 
per cent retain the traditional plan of 
organization. The average annual salary 
of teachers (elementary and secondary) 
for urban communities for the same year 
was $1,787; it was $855 in rural com- 
munities. The annual per-pupil cost based 
on average daily attendance was for urban 
communities, $100; for rural communities, 
$62 (all in round numbers). In rural 
communities small high schools prevail. 
Data show that the average enrollment 
is seventy pupils and average number of 
teachers four, which means that half the 
schools have even fewer pupils and fewer 
teachers. Obviously teachers with spe- 
cialized training in the field of their ser- 
vice are rare in these small high schools. 
The curriculum offerings are necessarily 
confined to a few, usually academic, sub- 
jects; the teaching load measured by sub- 
jects or teaching hours is unduly heavy. 

A complete picture of educational op- 
portunities for rural as compared with 


urban children can not be given in one 
short article. Perhaps enough has been 
said to indicate what students of rural 
education have long known; namely, that 
despite our commitment to equality of 
educational opportunity we have in real- 
ity established for the education of our 
children two systems, one for rural and 
one for urban children, with distinctly 
different standards in term, teacher quali- 
fications, curriculum offerings, social and 
recreational opportunities, physical and 
teaching equipment, and other factors con- 
tributing to the efficiency of a school 
system. 

There is considerable evidence that 
farmers pay more and receive less in educa- 
tional returns from the state school system 
than other occupational groups. Ineffi- 
cient elementary schools lower the attend- 
ance in secondary schools. It is the ex- 
ceptional rather than the average child 
who is prepared for high school. Again it 
is to the exceptional child only that high 
school facilities are accessible and the ac- 
cessible schools are inferior in their offer- 
ings. Under these conditions the im- 
probability of farm youth availing itself 
fully of the higher education facilities 
furnished at public expense is evident. 

From the teacher training institutions 
and other institutions of higher educa- 
tion, which the farmer supports in propor- 
tion to his wealth as other citizens do, he 
receives practically no service. So far the 
cities have absorbed the majority of 
teachers graduated from teachers colleges 
and universities. The few prepared 
teachers who go into rural schools to teach 
are as a rule trained for and aspire to 
city school positions. Even while they 
serve a temporary apprenticeship in the 
country districts their work is necessarily 
less efficient than it should be. 

This then is the situation. As the chil- 
dren say in their forfeit games, ‘‘What 
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shall the owner do to redeem it?’’ Cer- 
tainly the education of country children 
is not a matter of interest to farmers alone. 
Education, as emphasized in the begin- 
ning of this article, is a state responsibil- 
ity and the interest of all of us. The 
remedy requires first of all a careful study 
of the education situation. There is 
needed in each state a two-fold program: 
an immediate program effective during the 
present school year, designed to improve 
school facilities of the children now en- 
rolled; and a long-term program designed 
to meet the situation fundamentally with 
an eye to the future. This long-term pro- 
gram may require such fundamental ac- 
tion as changing the administrative system 
through legislative action; replacing an 
inefficient organization with an efficient 
one, one which will not alone make pos- 
sible modern school systems in rural com- 
munities but which will stimulate farm 
people and the general public to demand 
and avail themselves of such systems. 
Adequate support, probably in large part 
through state funds, sufficient at least to 
cover minimum essentials, should be guar- 
anteed on a state-wide scale to all children, 
as should also the availability of at least 
some of the educational luxuries through 
reasonable, not as now prohibitive, local 
effort. 

Of equal importance, and second only 
in sequence of time to generous support, 
is professional administration and super- 
vision for all rural schools. A multi- 
plicity of small, ineffective schools, each 
of which is a law unto itself and usually 
quite free from professional guidance, 
does not and can not constitute a modern 
school system. So long as the present in- 
equitable educational situation continues 
we shall add to our neglect of the present 
generation of adult farmers the still more 


inexcusable sin of rearing another genera- 
tion of farm children who will in all 
human probability be even less capable 
of solving their economic and social prob- 
lems than the present one. Professional 
leadership and guidance of a high order 
are as essential as are adequate funds. 

The long-term program particularly 
necessitates an aroused public sentiment 
and offers a fruitful field for university 
women. To the search for an effective 
solution of our largest educational prob- 
lem, namely, equitable educational op- 
portunities for rural children, the applica- 
tion of statesmanship and intelligence is 
essential. Attacking the problem from 
the point of view of the future does not 
imply neglect of the immediate program. 
The two programs should dovetail into 
each other if either is to be fully effective. 
Insistence upon the placement of qualified 
teachers in every school, however small, 
upon sanitary and artistic school sr ~und- 
ings for all children, upon ititu.ant pro- 
fessionally trained supervisors for all 
schools—these are immediate essentials. 
Paralleling this program there should be 
an intelligent study of the administrative 
organization as a whole, its effectiveness 
to serve the purpose for which it was 
established, an inquiry into the adequacy 
of state and other funds for education and 
into the method by which they are dis- 
tributed. Women interested in education 
should know whether or not the system 
provides for professional leadership and 
supervision for all, not simply for a few 
children, and whether or not the state 
school system promotes equality of educa- 
tional opportunity or penalizes a large 
proportion of its children for living in 
rural communities by depriving them of 
the school facilities which the state has 
assumed the obligation to furnish. 





THE WORK OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN TO IMPROVE 
RURAL EDUCATION 


Through the impetus of the program for 
study of elementary education of the 
American Association of University 
Women several projects have been under- 
taken for the improvement of rural 
schools. These undertakings can be 
classed roughly in two groups: those 
projects which aim to improve the 
administrative conditions of rural educa- 
tion; and those projects which aim to 
improve the rural schools by direct 
personal help. 

In the class of administrative projects 
may be included such things as legislation 
for increased appropriations, for raising 
the standards of requirements for teaching, 
improving the methods of selection and 
appointment of teachers, raising the 


minimum standards of school buildings, 


provision for trained rural supervisors, 
legislation for appointment of state and 
county educational officials by a respon- 
sible board rather than by election, and 
provisions for consolidation of one-room 
rural schools. 

Such projects initiated and sponsored 
by the state organization of university 
women demand carefully planned long- 
time programs. On the other hand, 
individual branches have done very fine 
pieces of work with the rural schools in 
near-by communities. Increasing the 
school library, improving hygienic and 
health conditions of the school, securing 
additional equipment for class room and 
playground, are some of the ways in which 
university women have helped. 

There is probably no more challenging 
educational work in the United States for 
university women than the improvement 


of rural schools. As Professor Dunn 
stated in the JourNat in January, 1928, 
although consolidation of one-room rural 
schools is steadily progressing, 50 per cent 
of the farm children in the United States 
are still attending one-room rural schools. 


But parallel with consolidation as an outstanding 
means of solving our problem, there must be for the 
sake of those children whose schools are not con- 
solidated, even though some day they may be, as 
well as for those in regions so remote that consolida- 
tion will perhaps never be possible, another line— 
the development of the potentialities of the small 
school with as much fervor, as much creative pro- 
fessional effort, as much financial support, as is to-day 
reserved for the consolidation alone. Wherever and 
as long as one-teacher schools exist led us make of 
them the best educational agencies they are capable 
of being. And when we do this, giving all farm 
children their fair and equitable share of public 
maintenance and professional endeavor, we shall be 
a long way on toward the solution of our present 
unsolved problem. 


What are university women doing? 
Read some of the most outstanding 
programs. 


VERMONT! 


Four years ago the Vermont Division 
embarked on something which—in the 
light of the present discussion of how to 
give hungry alumnae more education— 
has proved to be a series of very interesting 
rural education projects. The five women 
who became suddenly aware of an imme- 
diate opportunity to help at a strategic 
point in Vermont's rural education pro- 
gram were probably little conscious that 


1 Report by Marion Gary, president of the Ver- 
mont Division of the American Association of 
University Women. 
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they were plunging their organization 
into a modest adult education experiment 
at the same time. 

Following a reversal of progressive 
educational policies by a previous legisla- 
ture, in the fall of 1924, the State Board 
of Education announced that they were 
asking of the incoming legislature an 
increase in the appropriation for state aid 
to rural schools from the existing meagre 
sum of $3000 annually to $30,000 annually. 
The A. A. U. W. education committee 
promptly launched a campaign of con- 
tinuous publicity for this proposal, form- 
ing an open organization called the 
Better District Schools Association and 
including everyone interested in rural 
schools. Posters bringing into sharp 
contrast good buildings and bad were sent 
through the state by the thousand. For 
three months illustrated postcards 
followed one another at two-week inter- 
vals, presenting to some five thousand 
representative citizens all over the state 
the need for intelligent interest in Ver- 
mont’s rural schools. Sets of movie slides 
with a similar story were widely distrib- 
uted. Public opinion was said to have 
had much to do with the granting of the 
increased appropriation which followed, 
and has since been continued. 

Next, a very simple award plan was 
worked out for remote schools, far from 
standardization and in places so lacking 
in resources as to make participation in 
too ambitious a contest discouraging. 
Then an effort was made to arouse people 
to the need for better teacher training 
facilities in the state. Dr. Robert M. 
Steele, who had taken for the subject for 
his doctor’s thesis at Columbia in 1926, 
“Teacher Training in Vermont,’’ spoke 
before the State Division on his findings; 
and some four hundred copies of his 


illuminating thesis were distributed by 
the B. D. S. A. 


For the last two years special summer 
school scholarships in colleges outside 
the state have been awarded to rural 
teachers. This year six teachers, from 
about sixty candidates recommended by 
district superintendents, received scholar- 
ships with a maximum value of $200 each, 
going to Yale, Cornell, Columbia, and to 
the special helping teachers course at 
Castine Normal School, Maine. In re- 
turn for extra pay, under an arrangement 
with their towns, these young women 
act this year as helping teachers for at 
least two days a month in their respective 
districts. This scholarship plan has 
proved very satisfying for all concerned 
and will be continued. 

All these projects have been financed 
from what is called an ‘‘improvised 
treasury,'’ where the funds flow in from 
a small group of vitally interested people, 
as fast as each project materializes. 
Perhaps the best part of this work for 
rural education in Vermont is that its 
possibilities reach far ahead into a con- 
siderable term of years. Yet as each year 
goes by the results are very rewarding. 
Much of this is due to the fact that an 
excellent standardization plan is in opera- 
tion, on which all state, district, and 
local school officials are pushing with 
enthusiasm and which is fundamental to 
all Vermont’s rural school progress. 


TEXAS! 

The Texas Division encourages the 
study of Texas rural school problems, 
beginning with a first-hand survey by each 
branch of local rural school conditions. 
Types of study reported are: (1) an annual 
program on rural education; (2) a study 
group with monthly meetings, using 
‘Rural Life at the Cross Roads’’ by Macy 
Campbell; (3) conferences on the Texas 


1 Report by Mary Shipp Sanders, second assistant 
superintendent. 
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Educational Survey report and recent 
data on Texas rural schools; (4) an entire 
year’s program on rural] education with 
speakers from the University of Texas 
and state and county departments of 
education, the branch cooperating with 
the county superintendent in projects for 
school improvement. 

It is believed that these studies have 
stimulated an intelligent interest in Texas 
rural school problems which will carry 
over into concrete activities under the 
leadership of the new state chairman 
on rural education, Dr. Annie Webb 
Blanton, formerly state superintendent 
of public instruction and now head of the 
department of rural education in the 
University of Texas. 


KANSAS! 


Two years ago the Kansas Division 
undertook to study the rural school in 
order to acquaint its members with the 
actual conditions under which the rural 
child received his education. To stimu- 
late an interest in this work and to bring 
about concrete results, the educational 
committee sent to each of the twenty-two 
branches questionnaires on the status of 
the rural schools in the near-by districts. 
The members of each branch made per- 
sonal visits to the schools of their county 
in order to study and understand definitely 
the prevailing conditions. Reports of 
their findings were made at the branch 
meetings; and in this way the whole 
personnel of the Kansas Division became 
acquainted with and interested in the 
rural school situation. 

A compilation of the results of this 
survey was made, and the report is being 
brought before each branch this year. 
Much interesting data is resulting. That 
there is an extreme difference in equip- 


1 Report by Teresa M. Ryan, chairman of the 
educational committee, Kansas Division. 


ment—in advantages for the pupils— 
between schools in different districts is 
a fact, possibly not surprising, but at 
least concretely pointed out to those 
making the study. That many schools 
have an enrollment of less than twelve 
pupils, and operate at a great expense, calls 
one’s attention to the fact that in some 
schools too much money is being spent for 
the value received. One result hoped for 
is that such districts may legally close 
their schools and transport their pupils 
to a consolidated school or city school, 
if the members of the district agree to 
such action. The purpose of this survey 
is to awaken people to these conditions 
and to arouse their interest, in order to 
bring about better school legislation. 
And what is the result? There is a 
widespread interest throughout the state, 
possibly not due alone to the university 
women, but greatly furthered by them. 
The Federated Women’s Clubs are taking 
an active part. The Kansas Council of 
Women, many of whom are also members 
of the A. A. U. W., are working toward 
this end—better legislation for the rural 
school. The educational committee of 
the Council, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Alberta Corbin of the State University, 
has outlined two definite issues which it 
will bring before the state legislature. 
It is also conferring with the Kansas 
School Code Commission—a commission 
which is proposing a revision of the school 
laws of Kansas. Thus it seems that the 
paramount question to-day in the educa- 
tional field in the state is, ‘‘What of the 
rural school?’’ We await the action of the 
legislature, feeling hopeful that we have 
stirred up feeling which will result in 
action. The educational committee is 
proud of the work of the members of 
the Kansas Division and grateful to the 
Kansas Council of Women for carrying 
out the legislative part of the program. 
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OKLAHOMA! 


The Oklahoma Division after two years 
of rather general interest in rural education 
is initiating a program for the study of 
rural schools by the branches. ‘‘We wish, 
fist, that our membership be acquainted 
with the rural school system and standards 
of the state, the needs of rural schools 
that can be met by increase in facilities to 
be made possible by more adequate 
maintenance (legislative effort through 
recognition of these needs), and most of 
all that opportunities in the farm child's 
school shall be equal to those of an urban 
child.”’ 

Certain bulletins have been sent to each 


1 Report from the bulletin sent to all branches by 
the Educational Committee, Kate North, chairman. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


LEAFLETS ON THE EDUCATIONAL 


PROGRAM 
Educational Program. 
An Interpretation of the Educational Program. Ada L. 
Comstock. 
Possibslities in the Elementary School Project. Agnes L. 
Rogers. 
A Preschool Project for Universtty Women. L.H. Meek. 


Progress of the Educational Program. Frances Fenton 
Bernard, Lois Hayden Meek and H. T. Woolley. 
The above leaflets describe the national educational 

program of the American Association of University 

Women in preschool, elementary, and adolescent 

education. They may be secured in quantity for 

distribution by branch, state, and sectional officers. 


BULLETINS FOR BRANCH WORK 


Bulletin I. List of Publications of the Educational 


Office. 

Bulletin Il. State Facilitees for Traveling Library 
Service. 

Bulletin IIL. Suggestions for Branch Educational Chair- 


men 

Bulletin 1V. Annotated List of Traveling Library Books 
and Pamphlets. 

Bulletin V. A Manual for Study Group Leaders. 

Bulletin VI. Lést of Pamphlets Distributed by the Edu- 
cational Office. 

Bulletin VII. 

Bulletin VIII. 


Yearly Programs for the Branches. 
Toy Exhibits. Louise Groves. 
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branch education committee through the 
courtesy of the State Department of 
Education in order that the committee 
may appreciate the effort already being 
made in behalf of rural education and the 
possibilities of rural schools. 


It is recommended that each branch 
become acquainted with rural schools in 
the near-by county. A two-page record 
sheet has been prepared for guiding 
and recording observations. Directions 
for cooperation with local school officials 
and for making observations are given. 

This plan similar to the Kansas program 
gives a basis for future activity, for as 
the bulletin states, ‘‘Observation is the 
best teacher and first hand contact the 
best kind of information.”’ 


EDUCATIONAL OFFICE 


STUDY OUTLINES 


Guidance Materials for Study Groups: How Children 

Build Habits. 45¢. 

A pamphlet written for the guidance of the pre- 
school study groups. Contains outlines, questions, 
page references in bibliographies and suggestions 
for making observations and keeping records of 
children’s behavior. Thirteen topics are included; 
such as, Heredity, Environment, Learning, Habit, 
Food, Emotion, Fear, Anger, Affection. 


Interests of Young Children. 15¢. 

An outline with page references in bibliography 
for the use of preschool study groups. Includes such 
topics as Play, Toys, Dolls, Making Things, Blocks, 
and Indoor Play Rooms. 


Schools and Children. 25¢. 

An outline with bibliography and questions for 
the use of study groups in elementary education. 
Topics include Physical Development and Hygiene, 
Nature of Individual Differences, Mental Tests, Ex- 


ceptional Children, Organization of Schools, Cost of 
Schools. 


Adolescence. 15¢. 

An outline with selected bibliography. Includes 
such topics as Physical Changes, Physical Hygiene, 
Sex Education, Group Activities, Boy and Girl 
Relations. 





PAMPHLETS DISTRIBUTED BY THE EDUCATIONAL 
OFFICE 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Anxiety and Fear. Frankwood E. Williams. 15¢. 

The Child and the Home. MariannaTaylor. 15¢. 

Childhood: The Golden Period for Mental Hygiene. 
liam A. White. 15¢. 

Child Management. D. A. Thom. ro¢. 

Community Responsibility in Mental Hygiene. 
wood E. Williams. 15¢. 

Directions for Treatment of Enuresis. 
Society of Minneapolis. 5¢. 

Education and Mental Hygiene. C.M.Campbell. 15¢. 

Enuresis as a Psychological Problem. H.T. Woolley. 15¢. 

The Experiences of the Child: How They Affect Character 
and Behavior. C. MacFie Campbell. 15¢. 

Extra-Medical Service in the Management of Misconduct 
Problems in Children. Marion E. Kenworthy. 15¢. 

Feeding Problems of Young Children. C. Rowena 
Schmidt. 5¢. 

Habit Clinics for the Child of Preschool Age. 
Thom. 1of. 

Habit Training for Children. Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Mental Diseases. 1of¢. 

How to Avoid Spoiling the Child. L.F. Barker. 

Mental Hygiene and Childhood. F.E. Williams. 

New Ideas on Discipline. W H. Kilpatrick. 5¢. 

Normal and Abnormal Repression. Adolf Meyer. 

Obedience. Cecile Pilpel. 1of. 

Principles of Mental Hygiene Applied to the Manage- 
ment of Children Predisposed to Nervousness. Lewellys 
F. Barker. 15¢. 

Principles of Mental Hygiene Applied to Young Childhood. 
Judith Clark. 5¢. 

The Right to Marry. Adolph Meyer. 15¢. 

A Selected List of Books on Mental Hygiene and Allied 
Subjects. Frankwood E. Williams. 15¢. 

The Significance of Individual Behavior in the Field of 
Education. Esther L. Richards. 8¢. 

So Is the Tree Inclined; Helpful Suggestions for Building 
Your Little Child's Mental Health. 
Life Insurance Company. 

Stammering and Its Treatment. 


Wil- 


Frank- 


Infant Welfare 


DD... A, 


15¢. 
3¢. 


5f. 


Metropolitan 

Free. 

S. D. Robbins. 15¢. 

Suggestions for Reading in M:ntal Hygiene. Kathleen 
Ormsby and Frankwood E. Williams. 1¢. 


Truth and Falsehood. Sidonie M. Gruenberg. 1of. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Education of Young Children Through Celebrating Their 
Successes. Garry Cleveland Myers. 5¢. 

The Research Clinic as an Instrument for Child Study. 
Bess V. Cunningham. 5¢. 
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Habit. William H. Kilpatrick. 

Significance of the Preschool Age. 

Your Child. 
10¢. 


10¢. 


H. T. Woolley. §¢. 


Infant Welfare Society of Minneapolis. 


NURSERY SCHOOLS 
A Coéperative Nursery Play School. 
Baruch. 5¢. 
European Schools for Preschool Children. 
nett Mudgett. 204. 
Report of the Discussions at the Conference on Nursery 
Schools, April 22-23, 1927. 15¢. 
Nursery Training School of Boston. 
Stunts in a Play School. 
sf. 


Dorothy Walter 


Mildred Den- 


10¢. 


Katharine Dummer Fisher. 


PLAY 


Backyard Playgrounds. U.S. Children’s Bureau. 

Best Toys for Children and Their Selection. 
Sammis Leonard. 4o¢. 

A Catalogue of Play Equipment. Jean Lec Hunt. 

Home Play. W.C. Batchelor. so0¢. 

Home Playground and Indoor Playroom. Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. 10¢. 

Home Playgrounds. Reprint from Oklahoma Voca- 
tional Education News. 1¢. 
The Indianapolis Toy Exposition. 

Streightoff. 5¢. 
Play and Playgrounds. Joseph Lee. 20¢. 
Play and Recreation. U.S.Children’s Bureau. 
Play Equipment for the Nursery. Neva L. Boyd. 
Playthings. Bureau of Educational 
2o¢. 
The Right Toy for the Young Child. Nell B.Taylor. 5¢. 
Specifications for Home-Made Apparatus. Playground 
and Recreation Association of America. 5¢. 


1¢. 


Minnetta 


35¢. 


Frances Doan 


10f. 
10¢. 


Experiments. 


HEALTH 


Daily Schedule of Rational Habits for School Children. 
Max Scham. 5¢. 

Children of Preschool Age in Gary, Indiana. 
Hughes and Lydia Roberts. 

Child Care. Mrs. Max West. 

Dies for the School Child. Lucy Gillett. 

Good Teeth. U.S. Public Health Service. 5¢. 

Growing Healthy Children. Ina Perkins. §5¢. 

Health Training of the Preschool Child. Sidonie M. 
Gruenberg. 1o¢. 

How to Get Children to Eat Vegetables. 
Society of Minneapolis. 5¢. 
How to Get Children to Drink Milk. 
Society of Minneapolis. 5¢. 


Elizabeth 
2o¢. 

10¢. 

5¢. 


Infant Welfare 


Infant Welfare 
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Is Your Child Ready for School? James Rogers. 


Posture Exercises. 


10¢. 

A. Klein and L. Thomas, 104. 

Rickets. Josephine Hemenway Kenyon. 1of. 

Safeguarding the Health of the Preschool Child. Judith 
Clark. s$¢. 

School Lunches. Caroline Hunt. 54. 

The Young Child's Health. H.L.K. Shaw. 304. 


ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOLS 


Resgarcu Butvietins oF THE NationaL EpucaTIoN 


AssociaTION. 25¢ each. 

Efficient Teaching and Retirement Legislation. 
Major Issues in School Finance. Part I. 
Major Issues in School Finance. Part Il, 


Scheduling of Teacher's Salartes. 

State Policzes in Public School Finance. 
Swift. 5¢. 

Equipment and Supplies: Nursery-Kinderzarten-Primary. 
International Kindergarten Union. 5o0¢. 


Fletcher 


MODERN TENDENCIES IN SCHOOLS 


The Environment for Creative Education. Articles by 
E. Yeomans, M. S. Leonard and others. 35¢. 
Keeping Pace with Advancing Elementary Education. 

Margaret M. Allcucker. 5¢. 

New Vistas in Education. Gertrude Hartman. 5¢. 
Stanwood Cobb. 5¢. 
Progressive Education and Characier Building. 

E. Bamberger. 5¢. 


The Project as an Educational Instrument. 


Preparing for an Education. 


Florence 


Articles by 
Frederick Bonser, E. Yeomans and others. 25¢. 
Psychoanalysis and the School. H. Crichton Miller. 

15¢. 
Selected List of Poetry and Stories. 
dergarten Union. 25¢. 
Significant Phases of Elementary Education. 


Gambrill. 5¢. 


International Kid- 


Bessie Lee 


RURAL EDUCATION 


Community School Plans. The Julius Rosenwald Fund. 
Free. 

Constructive Tendencies in Rural Education. Katherine 
M. Cook. 5¢. 

The Farm Child's School. Fannie Wyche Dunn. 5¢. 

The Rural School and the Chamber of Commerce. U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. Free. 

The Improvement of Rural Schools by Standardization. 
Edith A. Lathrop. 1o¢. 

The Rural-Teacher Situation in the United States. Mabel 
Carney. 5¢. 

State Aid to Weak Schools. 


J. F. Abel. Free. 


PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS IN EUROPE 


The New Education in Europe. Progressive Education 
Association. 


The New Schools. 


Progressive Schools in Europe. 


25¢. 
Adolph Ferriere. 5¢. 
C.W.Washburne. 5¢. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 
The Elementary School and the Individual Child. Esther 


Loring Richards. 15¢. 
Individual Instruction. Articles by Frederick Burk, 


C. W. Washburne, H. Parkhurst and others. 25¢. 
The Problem of the Cripple. Edgar Allen. Free. 
Progress in the Education of Crippled Children. The 

International Society for Crippled Children. Free. 


The Public-School Clinics in Connection with a State 
School for the Feeble-Minded. E.E. Woodill. 15¢. 

The Relation of the School to the Mental Health of the 
Average Child. Jessie Taft. 15¢. 


SEX INSTRUCTION 


Answering Children’s Questions. Cecile Pilpel. 104. 

Child Questions and Their Answers. 
Hygiene Association. 1of¢. 

The Established Points in Social Hygiene Education, 
1905-1924. Maurice A. Bigelow. 10¢. 

The Mother's Reply. Nellie M. Smith. 10¢. 

Sex Education. Articles by Benjamin C. Gruenberg, 
M. J. Exner and Winifred Richmond. _1o¢. 

Early Sex Education in the Home. C.C.Gilman. 104. 

The Sex Side of Life; An Explanation for Young People. 
Mary Ware Dennett. 25¢. 

What to Read on Social Hygiene. 
Hygiene Association. 


American Social 


American Social 
Free. 


ADOLESCENCE 


Adolescence: Educational and Hygienic Problems. 
rice A. Bigelow. 304. 

The Application of Psychiatry to High-School Problems. 
Anne T. Bingham. 15¢. 

College Mental-Hygiene Problems. A.H. Ruggles. 15¢. 

Mental Disorder in Adolescence. M.A. Harrington. 15¢. 

Mental Hygiene Problems of Normal Adolescence. Jessie 
Taft. 15¢. 

Management of Acute Mental-Hygiene Problems Found 
Among College Men. Harry N. Kerns. 15¢. 


Mau- 


PARENTS 


The Child Has Invaded the College Campus. 
B. Hansl. 5¢. 
Group Study for Parents. 


Eva v. 


Eva v. B. Hansl. 10. 
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THE COUNCIL MEETING AT MADRID 


By EMMA H. GUNTHER 


For the opening of the twelfth Council plan for combination branches is in 
Meeting of the International Federation operation in Finland, where approxi- 
of University Women at Madrid, Septem- mately one-third of the members belong 
ber 15-21, came an ingenious message to the Swedish-speaking portion of the 
from Helsinki, Finland, in the form of a population. The Bulgarian Federation 
map, indicating the position of the described its plans for celebrating the 
planets, and bearing the legend, ‘‘As twenty-fifth anniversary of the admission 
Spain, so far, is behind our meteorological of women to the University of Sofia; and 
horizon, a Finnish meteorologist has to in Norway a book on Norwegian uni- 
content herself to wish you fair weather versity women is in preparation for the 
for the Council.’” The Finnish hope was fiftieth anniversary of their admission to 
realized, for despite warnings that Spain the University of Oslo. The Australian 
would be hot, crisp, cool weather pre- delegate reported on the third and fourth 
vailed, a very real stimulus tothe meeting. biennial conventions of the Australian 

For a setting historical, the sessions of Federation, held at Perth and Brisbane. 
the Council were held in imposing rooms The Italian university women are aiming 
of the Real Academia de Jurisprudencia for the recognition of women’s graduate 
y Legislacion. Here, the dignity of old work, and Sweden commented on the 
furniture and hangings gave an impressive reorganization of their school system, 
note to the meetings. Thirty-four officers which involves an alteration in the train- 
and delegates were present, the president, ing of secondary school teachers. The 
Docent Ellen Gleditsch, presiding. To Norwegian report declared that the plan 
the twenty-eight national members were of allowing women to join the Associa- 
added Jugoslavia and Iceland. Messages tion as soon as they have matriculated in 
from the various countries recounted the the University was proving successful. 
distinctive activities of the associations. Canada reported with pride the opening 
From India came the encouraging report of the new club house in Montreal, 
that the government is referring scholar- presenting it as an International Club 
ships to the Indian Federation, and is with a welcome to all university women. 
working closely with the university The Austrian Federation spoke of their 
women; also that British and Indian sec- hope for close affiliation with the new 
tions are working well in Madras, Bom- American University Women’s Club in 
bay, and Calcutta, meeting together for Vienna. From Great Britain came a 
all but parochial business. A similar gratifying report of the first year of 
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Crosby Hall, from the warden. She 
announced also the appointment of a 
librarian to classify the books given by 
Lady Astor on women and women’s work, 
and the beginning of an International 
Library through donations from national 
associations. A report prepared by Dean 
Gildersleeve told of the reorganization 
of the Paris Club. The building will 
probably be renamed Reid Hall, in recog- 
nition of the generosity of Mrs. Whitelaw 
Reid, who has now turned the property 
Over to a corporation of university women 
so that the club may be made permanent. 

As a Council meeting crystallizes cer- 
tain trends of thought carried over a 
period of a year or more, statements of 
progress were forthcoming as well as 
the initiation of new proposals. The 
Committee on Intellectual Cooperation of 
the Federation recommended that special 
notices of Dr. Zimmern’s School for 
International Studies be sent to all member 
organizations. The dissemination of 
news of the Federation by radio had 
proved so successful in Belgium that the 
use of this type of publicity was suggested 
for other associations. Lists of books 
valuable for translation have been com- 
piled by the countries in the Federation, 
and it was recommended that a clearing 
house for translators be established so 
that available translators might be known. 
A travel card for intellectual workers is 
being worked out, to provide some form 
of entry and facilitate admission to 


libraries, public archives, and museums. 
The international exchange of secondary 
school teachers is being extended, and 
it was advocated that the system of 
exchange be enlarged to include scientific 
workers. A plan was presented by the 
Austrian delegate for the exchange of 
‘“secundar doctors,’’ in the period imme- 
diately following graduation, during their 
term of hospital service. 

So great has been the support given to 
the studies made by the Committee on 
Careers, in England and the United 
States especially, that a continuance of 
this kind of investigation was urged, with 
the hope that the industrial conditions 
of other countries might receive attention. 
Great Britain has done pioneer work so 
valuable that the British Ministry of 
Labor has decided to take up the project 
actively, the British Federation partici- 
pating, particularly in work of publicity. 

The Fellowship Fund Appeal Com- 
mittee recommended the publication of a 
pamphlet on available fellowships for 
women and their limitations, and on the 
work of women who have held inter- 
national fellowships. In the discussion 
of fellowships the highest satisfaction in 
the fellows who had been appointed was 
expressed, not only because of researches 
they have undertaken but also because of 
the significant part which they have 
taken in the life of the college and the 
community,—a shuttle, as it were, weav- 
ing a better understanding. 








A YULE-TIDE TOAST AT CROSBY HALL 


By FLORENCE MAY WARNER 


It is Christmas Eve in London. The 
great old banquet-chamber in Crosby Hall, 
known as the Throne Room in the days 
before Columbus discovered America, 
glimmers under the spell of firelight and 
laughter. The Christmas Eve dinner is 
in progress and everywhere are signs of 
festivity. High above all gleams the age- 
old, carved ceiling. Illumined by hidden 
devices, its long curves sweep together 
and now and again break into sculptured 
foam. In the twilight spaces between 
the illuminated ceiling and the candle- 
lit tables, the white walls are hung with 
soft-hued pennants, the gifts of nations 
from all over the world. Beneath their 
benediction sit women from many of these 
nations, who have come to London to study 
and to work, and who have gathered at 
Crosby Hall for mutual understanding and 
friendship. Their faces bear the features 
of many distinct races, but are luminous 
now with a kindred spirit of good will. 

Above the talk and laughter of the 
guests one hears the thump of the heavy 
iron knocker. Feet scrape on the terrace, 
and a sound of high carolling penetrates 
the stone walls. The door opens and a 
troupe of muffled figures enter, singing as 
they come. Each bears a lantern and the 
foremost steps to the dais with a great 
carved wooden bowl in her arms. Their 
song chants of Christmas cheer: 


Here we come a-wassailing 
Among the fields so green; 

Here we come a-wassailing, 
So fair to be seen. 


Love and joy come to you, 

And to you your Wassail, too, 

And God bless you and give you a Happy New 
Year; 

And God give you a Happy New Year. 


The second stanza asks quaintly for a 
drink of the old, old, brew: 


Call up the butler of this house, 
Put on his golden ring, 

And let him bring us wassail 
That better we may sing. 


The leader hands the bowl to the attend- 
ant porter, who disappears with it in the 
direction of the butlery. The third stanza 
is sung with verve and received with 
amusement: 


We are not common beggars 
That beg from door to door, 

But we are neighbors’ children 
That you have seen before. 


When the song is done, the singers gather 
around the piano and lead in more carols. 

Soon the “‘butler’’ returns with the 
brimming wassail-bowl and the hot bever- 
age is poured out. The cups are tiny 
bone vessels, oddly coloured, soft to the 
touch, yet so substantial that they must 
be akin to the bone drinking-horns of 
ancient Saxon use. The hostess rises to 
propose a toast. 

“The King,’’ is her first request, in 
proper British fashion. 

“The King,’’ murmurs the throng, ris- 
ing to sip from the cup. 

The hostess speaks again, ‘“To all friends 
of Crosby Hall, past and present, in our 
land and in all lands!”’ 

‘Friends of Crosby Hall!’’ echo the 
voices softly, and the cups are drained of 
the hot drink. The spirit of gratitude 
and affection that emanates at these words 
is almost palpable, and the wish spreads 
forth that the unknown friends who have 
made Crosby Hall possible may one day 
themselves have the opportunity of en- 
joying its lovely hospitality. 








THE GENEVA 


‘The of Intellectual 
Workers’’ will be the principal topic for 
discussion at the Triennial Conference of 
the International Federation of Univers- 
ity Women, to be held in Geneva, August 
7 to 15, 1929. The International Labor 
Office is undertaking an investigation into 
the causes, effects, and possible remedies 
of unemployment among intellectual 
workers, and it is expected that one of 
the Labor Office experts will address the 


Oversupply 


Conference on the results of the investiga- 
tion. The national associations in the 
Federation have been asked to gather data 
in their own countries, so that their dele- 
gates will be able to discuss the problem 
adequately and constructively. 

The Swiss Federation of University 
Women is busy with preparations for the 
Conference. An excursion on the Lake or 
in the mountains is planned, as well as 
expeditions to places of interest in Geneva 
and its immediate neighborhood. An op- 
portunity to meet prominent Swiss women 
will be given to the delegates and visitors. 
Following the plan of earlier conferences, 
groups of women with similar interests 
will be organized and will be given time 
for the discussion of problems closely af- 
fecting them. Two public meetings will 
be held during the Conference, and it is 
hoped that Madame Curie will address 


CONFERENCE 


one of them, and Professor Spurgeon will 
deliver a lecture at the other. 

The Council of the Federation has ap- 
proved plans for group travel before and 
after the Conference. Tours will be ar- 
ranged for small groups in Switzerland 
and the surrounding countries and will 
be planned so that the members of the 
groups will be given opportunities not 
afforded by ordinary travel agencies. 
Walking tours will be scheduled, as well 
as trips through laboratories, libraries, 
museums, and art galleries. A number 
of the groups will be international in 
membership, so that delegates and visitors 
to the Conference will have an opportun- 
ity to become acquainted with women of 
other nationalities than their own. 

Associations with a thousand or more 
members are given five votes in the Con- 
ference, but they may send a delegate for 
every two hundred members. Conse- 
quently the United States will be entitled 
to one hundred fifty delegates and as many 
visitors in excess of this number as may 
wish to attend. An added incentive to 
visit Geneva in the summer of 1929 will 
be the meeting of the World Federation of 
Education Associations, which will take 
place just before the meeting of the 
Federation of University Women. 


AMERICAN WOMEN AT OXFORD 


Applications for admission of American 
women to Oxford University must be in 
the International Relations Office by 
March 1. The Women’s Colleges at Ox- 
ford allot several places each year to be 
filled by graduates of American colleges 
and universities who wish to enter with 
advanced standing, to read for honors, 
or to pursue research degrees. The recom- 
mendation of students to fill these places 


go 


is made by a Committee on Selections of 
the American Association of University 
Women. It is the aim of this committee 
to send women who represent the best 
in American education, as well as women 
who will profit from the opportunity. 

Detailed information as to conditions 
of acceptance and credentials required may 
be obtained from the International Rela- 
tions Office. 
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WHY MORE FELLOWSHIPS ? 


The Association in its drive to provide 
more fellowships for women has some- 
times been confronted with the objection 
that there are more fellowships open to 
women now than there are women to 
fill them. 

Although it has proved almost im- 
possible to gather complete data concern- 
ing all the fellowships and graduate 
scholarships open to women, the 
following statements and diagram, based 
on information in the Smith College lists, 
are believed to be correct. No one who 
studies these figures can doubt that the 
number of fellowships available to women 
is far below the need. . 











$500 
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Tue SMaLyt Proportion or FeLttowsnirps Open TO 
Women Wuicu Pay $1000 or More 


So far as can be ascertained, there are 
approximately five hundred graduate 


scholarships and fellowships granted in 
the United States to which women are 
eligible. The greater number of these 
fellowships are open also to men, and as 
it has been said that a woman has to be 
ten times as able as a man to win a fellow- 
ship, this narrows still further the field of 
women’s opportunities. Of these five 
hundred fellowships, approximately eighty 
carry a stipend of $1000 and more, and 
approximately two hundred and fifty 
carry a stipend of $500 and less. 

Even the most rigid economy cannot 
stretch $500 to meet the demands of 
living and the expenses of a year of study 
and research work. Therefore no matter 
how scholarly her work, or how promis- 
ing her achievements, a woman must 
forego such a fellowship unless she 
possesses other means than the stipend of 
$500 or less. 

Admitting that a $1,000 stipend can be 
made to stretch, it certainly can not 
ensure freedom from economic worries and 
permit that concentrated attention to 
work which to the holder of a fellowship 
is so essential. 

When it is recalled that in 1927 one 
hundred and sixty-six women applied for 
the twelve fellowships which the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women 
awarded and administered, it is clear that 
the chance to compete with men for the 
eighty scholarships providing something 
like an adequate stipend does not give our 
women scholars the opportunities which 
they deserve. 
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Of the five hundred fellowships for 
which women may compete, about one 
hundred and sixty are unrestricted as to 
subjects to be studied; the others are 
restricted to some forty subjects, ranging 
from agriculture to zoology. 

Fellowships with stipends of $1,000 and 
more include only the following: 


£3 With SttpENGs OF... 2... oc esoeess $1,200 
21 with stipends of............... $1,500 
(six of these awarded by A. A. U. 
Wo 
2 with stipends of................ $1, 800 


= wish a etipee GF... 2... 20500000. $2,000 
1 with a stipend of.............. $3, 600 


From these figures it is evident that there 
are all too few fellowships with living sti- 
pends available, even including those open 
to both men and women. Therefore, if the 
American Association of University 
Women is to continue its leadership in 
opening wider the doors of educational 
opportunity for women, no more timely 
and effective means could be found than 
sponsoring the drive for a million dollars 
to endow more fellowships. 


PRE-CONVENTION NOTES 


Tue ProGRAM 


April 9. Although the business sessions 
of the convention are scheduled for April 
10-12, everyone is urged to reach New 
Orleans by the morning of April 9. 
Members are expected to register on that 
date, and there will be a luncheon for the 
Board of Directors and state presidents. 
As the amount of ground to be covered by 
the regular sessions precludes any social 
functions after the convention is officially 
called to order, it is hoped that all the 
delegates will arrive in time to take ad- 
vantage of the entertainment which the 
New Orleans Branch is so hospitably 
planning for April 9. There will be 
trips to educational centers, sight-seeing 
in the historic old French town, a visit 
to the International Trade Exhibit, a tea 
in honor of the visitors at the art gallery 
of Sophie Newcomb College, and in the 
evening a reception. 

The Regular Sessions. The regular ses- 
sions, April 10-12, will proceed much 
as in the past—the mornings given over to 
business meetings; the afternoons to group 
discussions on such subjects as education, 
international relations, fellowships, and 
the International Federation; and the 


evenings to speeches by distinguished 
leaders. 

Post-Convention Diversions. On Saturday, 
April 13, an excursion to the Gulf Coast 
will be arranged. 

For those who wish a more extended 
vacation, a sixteen-day ocean trip, leav- 
ing New Orleans Saturday morning 
April 13, touching at Havana, Cristobal 
and Puerto Barrios (Guatemala), is offered 
by the United Fruit Company. There 
will be a two-day stop at Havana. At 
Cristobal the party will cross the Isthmus 
to Panama City, stopping over night at 
Ancon. The fare, including accommoda- 
tions, meals, and shore excursions, ranges 
from $200 to $270. Further details may 
be obtained from Mrs. Allen S. Hackett, 
president of the New Orleans Branch, 
454 Walnut Street, New Orleans, 
who has charge of the bookings. 


NoMINATIONS 


The Committee on Nomination will be 
glad to receive suggestions for nomina- 
tions for the following offices to be filled 
at the convention: 

Officers 


President 
First Vice-President 
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Directors 
South Atlantic Section 
Northeast Central Section 
Northwest Central Section 
Southeast Central Section 
Southwest Central Section 
Rocky Mountain Section 
Chairmen of committees 
Economic and Legal Status of Women 
Publicity 
Publications 
International Relations 
Fellowships 
Maintaining Standards 
Recognition 
Member Washington Branch to serve on 
A. A. U. W. Club Committee 


Suggestions should be sent to Miss 
Florence K. Root, the College of Wooster, 
Wooster, Ohio. 


Horets 


Headquarters for the convention will 
be at the Hotel Roosevelt. A list of rates 
at this and other hotels will be found in 
the November Month's Work, or may 
be obtained from the national office. 


Rartroap Rares 


Reduced railroad rates have been se- 
cured for members attending the con- 
vention. One and one-half fare tickets 
good until April 19, and one and three- 
fifths fare tickets good for thirty days, 
will be sold beginning April 6, upon pre- 
sentation of a signed certificate which 
must be obtained from the national 
Headquarters. 


NEW ORLEANS 


A city of rare romance and of thriving 
factories, the dreaming atmosphere of 
Old France side by side with the bustle of 
a world port—the contrasts which make 
the fascination of New Orleans must 
baffle the descriptive artist. Here is a 
touch of the Old World found nowhere 
else in America, a beauty in architecture 
and general prospect that impresses the 
stranger from the first; and here, too, is a 
city whose mills and factories turn out 
$400,000,000 worth of goods a year, the 
world’s greatest sugar market, the gate- 
way of the Mississippi Valley, with com- 
merce from the ends of the earth. French 
New Orleans, founded by de Bienville in 
1718, is a lovely drowsing yesterday. On 
the other side of broad Canal Street, the 
American city is an active, progressive 
exponent of to-day. 

To see New Orleans the visitor must 
bring imagination, must picture the 
pirates who once frequented the old 
Café des Refugés, rendezvous of the 
notorious Lafitte; summon once more to 


the ‘‘Haunted House’’ the presence of 
Lafayette, Marechal Ney, and Louis 


Phillippe; see again the bullfights staged 
by the Spaniards in the old ‘Congo 
Square,’ or the wild orgies of the negroes 
who in later years assembled there for 
festivals and ‘‘voodoo”’ rites. 


The famous old St. Louis Cathedral 
built in 1794, the Cabildo erected in 1795 
and now one of the most interesting 
museums in America, are historical land- 
marks. ‘‘Madame John’s Legacy,’’ one 
of the oldest colonial houses, made 
famous by Cable in “‘Old Creole Days,”’ 
is now the property of a member of the 
the New Orleans’ Branch. Several 
club houses, owned and operated by 
women, preserve old homes rich with 
memories of by-gone days. The French 
Market and the “‘Duelling Oaks’’ in the 
City Park are as they were in the days of 
the French regime. One may still see the 
‘“‘Haunted House’’ where Madame La 
Laurie tortured slaves to death in her 
attic while she smilingly entertained her 
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guests in her drawing room. In the 
Cabildo is the old slave bell of the Fon- 
tainebleau plantation that fell without 
warning or reason on the morning of 
President Lincoln’s Emancipation Proc- 
lamation. 

Jackson Square, originally the Place 
d’Armes, renamed in 1846 to honor 
General Andrew Jackson, has been the 
scene of many important events for over 
two centuries. Bienville selected this 
spot for the review of the French troops. 
The transfer of the colony from France to 
Spain in 1796, the transfer of the Louisiana 
Territory to the United States in 1803, the 
welcome of General Jackson after his 
victory at Chalmette are but a few of the 
ceremonies that have transpired in the 
Square. The Chalmette Monument marks 
the famous battle field of the Battle of 
New Orleans. 

A few years ago New Orleans was the 
nearest thing to an eighteenth century 
city to be found on this continent. 
To-day there is no city where reasoned 
progressivism has produced more remark- 
able results. Thirty years ago New 
Orleans’ claim to commercial recognition 
rested upon virtually two products, cotton 
and sugar. To-day the city boasts of nine 
hundred manufactured products, the out- 
put of a thousand mills and factories. 

Undoubtedly New Orleans’ greatest 
asset is its port. It has been called one 
of the models of the world. From the 
days of Bienville, rivermen and salt-water 
sailors have given color and character to 
life in New Orleans. The oyster luggers 
still ply their ancient trade; quaint craft 
still churn the placid waters of the 
bayous. But into the picture also have 
come huge steamers with foreign flags, and 
squat towboats with freighted fleets of 
ponderous barges, bringing fruits and raw 
produce from the markets of the world. 

New Orleans is a city of many educa- 


tional institutions—Tulane University, 
Sophie Newcomb College, Loyola Uni- 
versity, Delgado Trade School for Boys, 
and Nicholls Trade School for Girls. 
Sophie Newcomb College will be of special 
interest to delegates because of its famous 
Art Department. 

Down in the French quarter is located 
the well-known Arts and Crafts Club, an 
organization founded to foster artistic 
talent. Splendid exhibits are held there 
throughout the year. Delgado Museum, 
in beautiful City Park, is well worth a 
visit. 

The little theatre movement has one of 
its finest examples in “‘Le Petit Theatre du 
Vieux Carre.”’ While it is maintained for 
members only, the theatre may be visited 
during daylight hours. The Spanish 
lamps in front stood there a century ago. 

New Orleans is a city of skyscrapers 
and factories, of little French and Spanish 
houses with iron lace balconies, of tropical 
palms, live oaks, magnolias; a city of 
motors, perfectly appointed yachts, smart 
clubs, libraries, schools; also a city of 
tiny streets filled with flying colored kites, 
with little houses where candles burn on 
family altars on St. Joseph’s Day; an 
opera-loving city, with brilliant concerts; 
a city that has strummed out through 
calico-hung doorways the inimitable 
““blues’” and the famous spirituals. A 
gay New Orleans whirling hilarious into 
Mardi Gras; a sober New Orleans on the 
following day, Ash Wednesday, filling its 
hundreds of churches. 

But enough—New Orleans is your con- 
vention city. We say with real convic- 
tion that you will meet our enthusiasm 
with equal enthusiasm, that you will be 
thoroughly charmed with the “‘City of 
Charm.”’ 

Nett W. Henson, 
President, Louisiana State 
Division. 








STATE CONVENTIONS 


COLORADO. The annual conference 
opened at Denver, November 9, with a 
supper, followed by an address on the 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund by Miss 
Virginia Thorp. After enthusiastic dis- 
cussion, a resolution in favor of raising 
Colorado’s share of the Fund was 
adopted. 

At the business meeting the following 
day, committee reports showed a most 
encouraging advance in membership and 
in the various activities throughout 
the state. International relations study 
groups and similar educational groups, in 
each of the nine branches, assisted by a 
lending library managed by the library 
extension committee, were reported. A 
resolution that every possible aid be given 
toward increasing popular sentiment in 
favor of the adoption of the Multilateral 
Treaty was passed. 

At a luncheon following the business 
meeting, and attended by two hundred 
delegates and members, Dr. Esther Loring 
Richards of Johns Hopkins University 
gave an illuminating talk on ‘Utilizing 
the Convalescent Period of the College 
Graduate.”’ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. At the first annual 
meeting, held in Concord, October 26, 
Mrs. Harry D. Barnes briefly reviewed the 
history of the past year, describing the 
meeting in October, 1927, when the New 
Hampshire Division was organized; the 
visit to the University of New Hampshire 
to become acquainted with the institution, 
its personnel and plans; and the gratifica- 
tion of the division that the university 
had been given sectional recognition pend- 
ing action on national recognition. A 
resolution supporting the Mutilateral 
Treaty was adopted. For the coming 


year, emphasis will be placed on the de- 
velopment of the branches, with a ‘‘col- 
lege week’’ after the pattern of Vermont 
as a stimulus. 

Miss Elizabeth Kirkbride, regional di- 
rector, and Dr. A. G. Thom of Boston, 
who spoke on “‘Children’s Habits,’’ con- 
tributed greatly to the success of the 
meeting. 

For the coming year, Mrs. Robert Wal- 
bridge, Peterborough, was elected presi- 
dent and Mrs. Loren Richards, Dublin, 
secretary. 


OHIO. The sixth annual state confer- 
ence, Mrs. Charles Faben presiding, was 
held at Oxford, November 2 and 3. The 
fifty delegates representing most of the 
nineteen branches were most hospitably 
provided for in the dormitories of Western 
College and Miami University. The out- 
standing events of the meeting were the 
unanimous decision of the delegates to 
raise $30,000 toward the Million Dollar 
Fellowship Fund; and the unanimous vote 
to support the Multilateral Treaty. Both 
projects were effectively presented to the 
conference by Professor Emilie J. Hutchin- 
son, Barnard College, member of the 
national Fellowship Committee. Miss 
Maria de la Luz Grovas, University of 
Mexico, discussed the problems and 
achievements of university women in her 
country; Miss Charlotte Young, tutor at 
Somerville College, Oxford, England, 
holder of the Rhodes Traveling Fellow- 
ship, spoke on, ‘‘How Coeducation came 
to Oxford;’’ Miss Ruth Thorpe, University 
of Cincinnati, presented an interesting 
picture of the student’s life at interna- 
tional summer conferences at Geneva; 
and Miss Florence Sprague, chairman of 
the Toledo Council on the Cause and Cure 
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of War, gave convincing arguments for 
the support of the Multilateral Treaty. 

Plans for adult education, as they are 
being projected by the Education Depart- 
ment of Ohio State University, were pre- 
sented by Dr. Amalie K. Nelson of that 
department with the thought that the 
chairmen of the study groups of the 
various branches might cooperate with 
the university in interesting parents in 
advanced education for themselves. Dr. 
Lois Hayden Meck distributed the printed 
material for study group leaders from 
national Headquarters and aroused new 
interest in that phase of the national 
program. 


OREGON. At the dinner with which 
the annual meeting opened at Salem, Oc- 
tober 19, Dr. Clara Smertenko of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon spoke on ‘‘The Foreign 
Student.’’ Outstanding features of the 
business session next morning were the 
reports of the formation of a new unit at 
Roseburg; the $1,000 fund raised by the 
Eugene Branch for the new art museum at 
the University of Oregon, and its plans 
for the maintenance of a kindergarten at 
Eugene; Corvallis’ interest in a nursery 
school; and Roseburg’s plan for institutes 
to be held in cooperation with the Douglas 
County Health Unit. The suggestion of 
the chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, that the girls in the senior classes 
of accredited colleges be recognized as as- 
sociate members of the local branches 
without dues, in order to develop their 
interest and familiarity with the Associa- 
tion’s work, met with such hearty ap- 
proval that it was adopted as a resolution 
to be presented to the national Association. 
Award of the first Oregon state fellow- 
ship ($1,200) to Laura Garnjobst, for the 
advancement of her investigation in biol- 
ogy, was reported. 


At the luncheon following the morning 
session, Mrs. Melvin A. Brannon, sec- 
tional director, gave a most stimulating 
address on the great need of fellowships, 
with special reference to the Million 
Dollar Fellowship Fund. 

The afternoon session consisted of three 
round tables, on education, on member- 
ship, and on study groups. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. The fifth annual 
convention was held in Spartanburg on 
November 3, with the six branches well 
represented and with prospect of three 
new branches being formed to be repre- 
sented in the division next year. The 
meeting dealt chiefly with the state ob- 
jectives of the division along educational 
lines. Plans were made for extending 
library service in the many counties of the 
state where service of this sort is non-exist- 
ent atthe presenttime. The needs of rural 
education were discussed and a committee 
appointed to study the situation with 
ways and means of bringing the proper 
pressure to bear in order to materially 
better the situation. It was decided that 
a committee wait upon the governor in 
support of the state compulsory education 
measure, now awaiting his signature. It 
was further moved that, to help awaken 
general interest in state and national edu- 
cational conditions, a state press chair- 
man be appointed and also one for each 
branch, each of the six branches to furn- 
ish one article a month for eight months 
and all articles to be published weekly 
through the state chairman. Doctor Cau- 
kin of national Headquarters talked force- 
fully on the subject of international rela- 
tions and later on the Fellowship Fund. 
A resolution was passed urging ratification 
of the Multilateral Treaty by the Senate, 
and also expressing the hearty accord of 
the South Carolina Division in the activi- 
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ties of the Committee on the Cause and 
Cure of War. 

Miss Mary E. Frayser, Rock Hill was 
elected president; Mrs. I. C. Story, Rock 
Hill, secretary. 


WEST VIRGINIA. The sixth annual 
convention was held in Charleston, Oc- 
tober 6. The hostess branch provided a 
splendid program and delightful entertain- 
ment for the sixty-four delegates and visi- 
tors present from the ten branches in the 
state. 

The president, Mrs. Marvey W. Harmer, 
gave the state membership as 466, noting 
an increase in the number of scholarships 
and study groups provided by individual 
branches. A report was given of the co- 
operation of the state organization with 
ten other women’s organizations in the 
preparation and direction of a Conference 
on the Cause and Curé of War, held in 
September, at which a resolution urging 
the Senate to ratify the Multilateral 
Treaty was adopted unanimously. 

Raising money for the Million Dollar 


Fellowship Fund is to be the major objec- 
tive during the next year. West Vir- 
ginia has only one university on the 
accredited list, and the eligibility com- 
mittee will aim to bring more of the col- 
leges up to Association standards. 

Some interesting activities mentioned in 
reports from the branches were: preschool 
and international relations study groups, 
projects for raising money for scholarship 
funds, and receptions for high school and 
college senior girls. 

Mrs. George Bevans reported on the 
Chautaugua Conference on Intenational 
Relations. The main speaker of the con- 
vention, Dr. Esther Caukin, discussed the 
plans and aims for the Million Dollar 
Fellowship Fund and spoke also of her 
visit to the Assembly of the League of 
Nations at Geneva and her participation 
in the Council of the International Federa- 
tion at Madrid. 

The Miscellany, a news letter to appear 
three times a year, is to be sent to all 
members to keep them in closer touch with 
local and state activities. 


NEW BRANCHES 


Since October, the following new 
branches have completed their organiza- 
tion. 


Kentucky 
Hopkinsville 


Minnesota 
Albert Lea 


New Hampshire 
Merrimack Valley 


New Jersey 
Hackensack 


Oklahoma 
McAlester 

Oregon 
Roseburg 


Texas 
Belton 
Plainview 


Virginia 
East Radford 
Several other branches are in the proc- 
ess of formation, but have not been 
recognized as yet. 








SPECIAL WORK 


An Elementary School Institute. The 
Elementary School Institute, held in 
Kalamazoo, October 17-19, was the 


second step in the Michigan state educa- 
tional program. The first step, the 
Merrill-Palmer Institute of a year ago, 
gave training and information for leaders 
of preschool study groups throughout the 
state, and as a direct result over fifty new 
preschool study groups were begun. Next 
year we hope to offer an Institute on 
Adolescence, to complete the Michigan 
state program. 

The aims of the Elementary School 
Institute were to show to the delegates 
an outstanding school system in operation, 
and to provide a discussion of methods 
with expert elementary supervisors. It 
was hoped that delegates would take home 
the best educational ideas, organize ele- 
mentary study groups, and use the experi- 
ence gained to improve local school con- 
ditions, always bearing in mind that 
cooperation with the local superintendent 
and other school officials is absolutely 
essential. 

Kalamazoo was chosen for the Institute 
because its school system is rated by edu- 
cators as one of the best in the United 
States. 

The program of the Institute was a 
beautiful piece of work on the part of the 
branch chairman, the superintendent of 
schools, the Board of Education, the 
Kalamazoo Branch, and the two elemen- 
tary supervisors. 

On the first day the delegates visited the 
Library House, which is under the Board 
of Education, and saw a most remarkable 
example of cooperation of school and 
library in visual education work, includ- 
ing loan collections of pictures, slides, 
stereopticons, and a museum with exhibits 
for school circulation. 
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After a brief inspection of the latest 
type of elementary school building, talks 
were given on the work of the super- 
intendent and the function of a business 
manager. Thatevening, following dinner 
at the Western State Teachers College, the 
state chairman of education spoke on the 
organization and functions of elementary 
study groups, emphasizing the need of 
cooperation with school board and super- 
intendent, and of working for an intelli- 
gent public opinion on home school 
conditions. 

The second day was spent observing the 
free activity work in the early elementary 
section, followed by an illuminating dis- 
cussion by the supervisor of the depart- 
ment. After a luncheon prepared and 
served by the home economics students, 
the delegates heard talks by the visiting 
teacher, whose work is one of the new 
developments of education, on health and 
physical education, and on the work with 
mentally handicapped children. The spe- 
cial education classes were observed. 

As dinner guests of the Kalamazoo 
Branch the delegates had the great priv- 
ilege of hearing Miss Emma Gunther 
speak on fellowships. 

The last day was given over to the 
later-elementary home rooms and special 
classes, in which the most fascinating 
work is being done, and the later-elemen- 
tary supervisor led the discussion follow- 
ing the morning’s observations. 

Five branches sent delegates to the 
Institute, and one branch sent the five 
elementary school principals with its 
delegates. Most encouraging reports are 
coming in of the changes being inaugu- 
rated as a result of the Institute, andthe 
cooperation with school officials; and 
although the attendance was limited, the 
resulting influence and enthusiasm will go 
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far to improve educational conditions in 
each of those towns that sent delegates. 
Cora HiInkIns Farrar, 
Chairman of Education, 
Michigan State Division. 


A Study Group Conference on Inter- 
national Relations. The International 
Relations Conference, November 8-10, put 
on by the international relations study 
group of Syracuse, New York, not only 
proved a successful means of stimulating 
interest, but also made a valuable addition 
to the regular group meetings by provid- 
ing evening discussions in which men as 
well as women joined. 

Afternoon round tables were led by Dr. 
Esther Caukin, Miss Dora Townsend, 
and Dr. Mable Rhoades; and the time 
proved far too short for the many things 
the members were eager to hear. 

One evening meeting was addressed by 
a Russian instructor in the School of 
Citizenship at Syracuse University, and an 
Hungarian member of the University 
faculty, who reviewed conditions in their 
respective countries. On the second even- 
ing, there were addresses on England’s 
foreign policy and that of our own 
country. 

A tea was given on the third afternoon 
of the conference, in honor of Mrs. George 
H. Huntington, who has long been con- 
nected with the Near East Colleges. Mrs. 
Huntington told of the work of Turkish 
women for the education of their own 
sex. 

Attendance at the meetings was not 
limited to branch members; and as many 
others attended, the conference proved 
significant in making the branch known 
as a factor in the thought of the com- 
munity. 

Heven F. Leonarp, 
President, Syracuse Branch, N. Y. 


Higher Education for Women in Vir- 
ginia. The whole problem of higher 
education for women in Virginia is once 
more the subject of investigation. Vir- 
ginia has no liberal arts college for women. 
The Barton Commission, appointed by the 
General Assembly of Virginia to make a 
survey of the educational system of the 
state, last year recommended that a 
liberal arts college for women, coordinate 
with the University of Virginia, be 
established at Harrisburg State Normal 
School. This proposal met with vigorous 
opposition on the ground that the need for 
a liberal arts college for women could be 
met much more adequately at Charlottes- 
ville, where the resources of the University 
of Virginia could be utilized by some 
arrangement similar to that at Barnard or 
Radcliffe. Replies to a questionnaire sent 
out by the State Division of the American 
Association of University Women showed 
83 per cent of those who answered un- 
qualifiedly in favor of establishing the 
college for women, coordinate with the 
University of Virginia, at Charlottesville. 
Accordingly, this recommendation is 
being presented on behalf of the Virginia 
Division to the commission which the 
governor has now appointed to study the 
situation; and efforts of the various 
branches will be enlisted in its support. 

September News Bulletin, 
Virginia State Division. 


How a Mineral Study Class Helped. 
Is there any state where the American 
Association of University Women is so 
thoroughly well known that it enrolls as 
members every possible woman graduate? 
Certainly in New Jersey this has not been 
the case. Something, we felt, should be 
done to secure the interest of women to 
whom the established study groups made 


no appeal. 
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On November 1, 1927, the president 
authorized a state committee whose name 
rarely fails to rouse a flicker of interest 
even in the most case-hardened—the Com- 
mittee on Libraries, Movies, Museums, 
and Young People. That section of the 
committee to whom was assigned Mus- 
eums and Young People found almost at 
first inquiry two outstanding needs; one, 
the need for more systematic and con- 
tinuous use of collections hidden away in 
local museums—indeed, a wider knowl- 
edge that these museums and these collec- 
tions really existed; two, the need felt by 
young peoples’ executives for intelligent 
aid in what might be termed ‘‘accessary 
leadership.’ 

Now our particular section of the state 
is rich in minerals of variety and interest. 
At the request of local Girl and Boy Scout 
and Camp Fire Girl officials a mineral 
study course was offered, open to anyone 
who wished to enroll. Cooperation was 
instant and continuous. The local art 
museum opened its doors in friendly 
fashion for meetings, and its two cases of 
minerals from all the world over were put 
at the disposal of the class. Local Boy 
Scout headquarters lent minerals for 
handling and study. The public library 
sent an exhibit of books on geology and 
mineralogy, prepared a reading list for 
publication in the local newspaper, pur- 
chased several new works for the use of 
the class, and planned a window display 
of colorful minerals and attractive books 
related to the subject. The bi-weekly 
paper gave space to notices of the course, 
which we took care to have done in the 
approved journalistic manner. 

The question immediately arose, ‘‘Is it 


necessary to get paid speakers?’’ To prove 
that a course on almost any desirable 
subject can be arranged wherever the 
community feels the urge and takes the 
initiative was one main object in giving 
the course. As a start, two of the com- 
mittee themselves volunteered to work up 
and give the first two talks; then they 
could more gracefully go gunning for 
obviously expert speakers. Each speaker 
approached expressed himself or herself 
as cordially in sympathy with such an 
educational purpose, and each generously 
came without charge. Dr. Herbert Whit- 
lock, curator of minerals at the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York, 
not only helped outline the lessons, but 
invited the class to a personally con- 
ducted tour of the J. P. Morgan collection 
of gems and minerals, one of the five 
finest collections in the world. 

There was no doubt as to the enthusiasm 
with which the class was received. The 
fact that attendance was so faithful was 
considered significant. Does it not indi- 
cate an unsuspected hunger for facts, an 
overlooked desire on the part of the 
general public for knowledge along lines 
that stimulate observation and interpreta- 
tion of things observed? Is this not a 
trend worth encouraging? 

“You can’t think what this course has 
meant to me!”’ is a frequent comment. 
“Can't we keep on next year?’’ And 
from a woman who never went to college, 
“It’s what I've always wanted, and never 
knew how to get!”’ 


Maser Lorenz Ivzgs, 


State Membership Chairman, 
New Jersey Division 








“Adult 


EDUCATION—INFORMAL. 
education’’ has become a popular slogan. 
Immensely heartened by the verdict of the 
psychologists, that those who have passed 
the college age are not necessarily dis- 
qualified for the learning process, we 
eagerly hail new courses and classes for 
the continuance of our education. 

But what of that wide field of oppor- 
tunities which are neither organized io 
courses nor dispensed in classes—informal 
education, if you will? In this changing 
world, the sewing circle and the singing 
school—once the chief forms of ‘‘adult 
education’’ for women—have been dis- 
placed by a multiplicity of influences 
whose part in forming the public mind is 
no less potent because it is so little recog- 
nized. This number of the JourNnar 
brings together some suggestive com- 
ments on these margins of education in 
our modern life. 


THE RADIO IN AMERICA. Radio 
wave lengths have been a matter of grave 
concern in this country. Petitions are 
presented and heariags conducted to 
further their proper adjustment; a govern- 
ment agency has been created for their 
regulation. But what is the material 
which by means of these wave lengths is 
conveyed over the country, unceasingly, 
hour after hour, day in, day out? 
Professor George A. Lundberg, as part 
of a course on Public Opinion at Wells 
College, gathered some statistics as to the 
programs broadcast from the stations of 
New York City during the month of 
February, 1927. The material for some 


2,834.58 hours of broadcasting was 
analyzed. The results as reported in 
Social Forces, September, 1928, are illu- 
minating. Three-fourths of the time was 
devoted to music (one-fourth, dance 
music; one-half, other). Religious sub- 
jects occupied 5 per cent of the time; 
general educational subject matter, 9 
per cent; information (such as market and 
weather reports) 3 per cent; drama, 2.5 
per cent; children’s programs, 1 per cent; 
sports, 2 per cent; political matter (this 
was not during the presidential campaign!) 
0.2 per cent. The programs broadcast 
were almost entirely put out as a form of 
advertising. 

We boast that the radio is bringing the 
remotest farmhouse in America out of its 
isolation. It is worth while to consider 
what is being offered in place of isolation. 


REFORMING THE MOVIES. No one 
who studies the influence of motion 
pictures in this country can doubt that 
here is a severe test of our ability to 
utilize for good the products of modern 
invention. Modern science has conjured 
up a genie whose powers make the 
Arabian Nights seem pale. Have we in- 
voked a spirit beyond our control? 

The motion picture offers a two-fold 
problem: first, how to develop the educa- 
tional possibilities so obviously inherent 
in the motion picture; and second, how 
to curb the flood of pictures whose in- 
fluence is objectionable. 

Professor Stephenson (page 61) points 
out the difficulties encountered in the 
first project, and suggests some means of 
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solution. With the same end in view, a 
number of ‘‘little theatres’’ for motion 
pictures, appealing frankly to a cultured 
audience for support, have been estab- 
lished, and this movement promises to 
grow. 

But in attacking the second phase of the 
motion picture problem no appreciable 
advance has been made. On all sides 
we hear the cry that the influence of 
the movie is demoralizing at home and 
damaging abroad. Attempts to encour- 
age the good and discourage the bad 
by some form of endorsement or re- 
view have resulted, on the whole, in 
advertising some of the better films with- 
out checking in the least the continued 
production of objectionable ones. As a 
last resort, some are advocating federal 
regulation of motion pictures at the 
source—as they are produced. Mean- 
while the great difficulty in the way of 
bringing the pressure of local public 
opinion to bear is the fact that the 
theatre manager is himself the victim of 
the “‘block’’ system, which requires him 
to engage in advance a series of films, with 
no choice as to individual pictures and 
often without opportunity to know the 
subjects or even the titles of some of the 
films which he has engaged. 


THE SIXTH NATIONAL CONVEN- 
TION. Two years ago in Washington 
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535 members, representing 150 branches, 
met to exchange experiences and formu- 
late the policies of the Association for the 
next two years. When the Association 
meets this year at New Orleans—the first 
time the Convention has been held so far 
south—it is hoped that our 460 branches 
may be even more generously represented. 
Only so far as the program of the Associa- 
tion is the fruit of the actual experience 
and conviction of its members will the 
Association be a vital force. And for the 
members who attend, this meeting to- 
gether to take account of what has been 
done, the contact with others engaged in 
the same enterprise, and with leaders 
whose experience is international, illu- 
minates the meaning of the work of the 
Association and gives a new concept of 
its place in national and international 
affairs. 


SUCCESSFUL ENTERPRISES. Notori- 
ously, the people who are doing things 
are too busy to tell about them. But 
reports of the unique program, the un- 
usual class, which have proved success- 
ful in one branch are an inspiration to 
others, It is hoped that branch chair- 
men who have conducted such effective 
pieces of work may be persuaded to put 
aside this ‘‘eternal busy-ness’’ long 
enough to furnish the Journat with a 
brief account of their activities. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


A Conference on Progressive Education will be held in Richmond, Virginia, Jan- 


uary 17-19. 


“To bring together leaders in education and all who are concerned with 


educational progress, for interpretation of the best results that have been achieved, 
for definition and discussion of our problems, and to determine the most practical 


‘next steps’ in educational progress." 


The program should be of particular interest to university women. 


Outstanding 


leaders in education from the South, from Columbia University, and from progresssve 


schools in the East will speak. 
versity Women are invited to attend. 
Educational Office. 


All members of the American Association of Uni- 
The program may be obtained from the 
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SOMETHING NEW IN COLLEGES. 
Florida, with its mild climate so attrac- 
tive to the elderly and leisurely, should 
be the happy hunting ground for ex- 
perimenters in adult education. Presi- 
dent Holt of Rollins College has already 
seen the possibilities of the short winter 
session in Florida corresponding to the 
summer sessions of northern colleges, and 
in the Mount Holyoke Almanae Quarterly 
for October we are told of ““A New 
Educational Enterprise’’ in Babson Park, 
Florida, operated in connection with 
Babson Institute in Boston. Grace K. 
Babson, Chairman of its board of trustees, 
writes of it thus: 

‘We have noticed . . . that one phase 
in the education of women has been 
neglected, namely, their training in the 
care and conservation of property, whether 
acquired by inheritance or through their 
own labor as successful women in business 
or professional lines. . . . It was to 
help these two classes of women that 
Webber College was opened in Babson 
Park, Florida, on January 9, 1928. In 
this college we are trying to do in Florida 
for women what has been done so suc- 
cessfully for men in Babson Institute in 
Massachusetts. Webber College is the 
first school in the world organized under 
the educational and charitable laws to be 
operated without profit, exclusively to 
teach women business and investment 
principles. Its short intensive courses, 
furthermore, and the practical methods 
employed make it even more unique. 

“Webber College has no written ex- 
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aminations, but limits its instruction to 
girls of mature age who have finished their 
cultural training and who are now ready 
for a more practical training in business 
and investment principles."’ 


ANOTHER EDUCATIONAL NOV- 
ELTY. Of making many colleges there 
is no end—the latest is a ‘Radio Uni- 
versity,’ licensed by the Radio Commis- 
sion on November 12, 1928. The New 
York Times for November 13, reports that 
a 50,000 watt broadcasting station for 
what is asserted to be the first university 
of the air is to be located in Orange 
County, California, about forty miles 
from Los Angeles. The Board of Direc- 
tors is composed of Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, president of Stanford University, 
Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, president 
of Mills College (and recently . president 
of our Association), Dr. Walter F. Dexter 
of Whittier, and Dr. A. Blaisdell of Clare- 
mont College. Mr. Alexander, manager 
of the Pacific-Western Broadcasting Fed- 
eration, stated that ‘‘music, art, drama, 
non-sectarian religion, radio movies, and 
high-class entertainment will be featured 
in addition to adult education, public 
school instruction, special intelligence 
and discussions of public problems.”’ 


A NEW COLLEGE WITHIN AN OLD 
ONE. The tendency toward the English 
idea of grouping small colleges within a 
great university in an effort to preserve the 
advantages of both the large and the small 
type of institution, is to be exemplified 
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in Harvard University, which is to have 
an “‘inner College,’’ thanks to the gen- 
erosity of an unknown donor who has 
given $3,000,000 for this purpose. Per- 
haps the most interesting feature of this 
experiment is that the recommendation, 
though not the means to carry it out, 
came from the student body, that is, from 
a report of the Committee on Education 
of the Harvard Student Council, in 1926, 
‘which was regarded by Harvard authori- 
ties at that time as a landmark in educa- 
tional progress in this country,’’ says the 
New York Times (Nov. 9, 1928). 

‘Following the suggestion of the 
student members of the committee 
Harvard proposed to utilize the gift to 
establish what practically amounts to a 
separate ‘college’ within the confines of 
Harvard College itself. A large dormi- 
tory, accommodating about 300 students 
will be erected, probably on land near the 
present Harvard freshman dormitories. 
The new dormitory will have complete 
living equipment in the form of dining 
rooms, common rooms and individual 
suites. 

“The student personnel will include 
members of all four classes, picked, as far 
as is feasible, from all walks of under- 
graduate life, such as athletes, honor 
students, and representatives of various 
extra-curriculum activities. A staff of 
tutors and resident instructors will also 
be housed in the dormitory. 

“The students in the new ‘college’ will 
attend classes as do the other under- 
graduates, but in the development there 
will be stressed particularly their mutual 
social contacts, otherwise often lost in 
large universities.”’ 


STUDENTS IN INDUSTRY. To use 
experience ‘‘on the job’’ as a means of 
orienting students to economic reality is 


the object of the Student in Industry 
Conferences, arranged through the cooper- 
ation of eight national organizations, 
including the Y. M. and Y. W.C. A., the 
Federal Council of Churches, and the 
League for Industrial Democracy. The 
third annual conference, held last fall at 
Earlham College, Indiana, brought to- 
gether a group of men and women students 
from the Middle West to discuss with able 
leaders their actual industrial experiences 
as manual workers during the summer. 
In this new type of student conference, 
the students are not being told what to 
think or do, but are seeking to study and 
interpret what they have already done. 


THE TRIPLE PROBLEM. The dilemma 
in which modern education finds itself is 
tellingly summarized by Dean William F. 
Russell of Teachers College in his latest 
annual report: “‘One of the most perplex- 
ing of the many problems that are con- 
fronting the American educational system 
arises from the simultaneous impact upon 
the school of three popular demands—that 
pupils be accommodated in greater num- 
bers, that training of better quality be 
offered, and that there be greater economy 
in all public expenditures. 


* * * * 


“The American people want quantity 
and quality, and at the same time display 
a solicitude concerning all public expendi- 
tures. The economy program of the 
national administration, which has had 
wide public appeal, has been reflected in 
states and localities by the appointment 
of budget directors, the adoption of 
economy policies, the rigid scrutiny of all 
payments, and the reduction of taxes. 
Some experts assert that the United States 
can not afford to support its present 
educational program. This seems absurd, 
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but one may well pause when he looks into 
the future. If the American people pro- 
ceed with a policy of extending education 
widely and at the same time increase 
expenditures in order to work for quality, 
the time may be not far distant when we 
shall be forced to consider whether we, 
as a nation, can afford to pay for all that 
we want. It is to be hoped that our 
economists will address themselves to this 
problem. A portion of the people by 
their own labors are able to support the 
balance who are not at work—the young, 
the aged, the ill, the unemployed, and 
those who are in school. The ratio of 
the productive to the unproductive de- 
pends upon a variety of factors, among 
them being wealth of natural resources, 
geographical location, climatic condi- 
tions, length of the working day, week, 
and year, degree of productivity, economy 
and thrift, amount of unemployment, 
age of retirement, birth and death rates, 
ratio of children to adults, general health 
conditions, and the effect of the educa- 
tional system upon such of these as are 
modifiable. Thus the early age of retire- 
ment in France, the low productivity of 
China, the frequent holidays of Spain, and 
the extravagance of the United States, 
considered by themselves alone, would be 
conditions tending to limit the educa- 
tional program; while on the other hand, 
the thrift of Holland, the long hours of 
labor of Germany, and the high degree of 
productivity of the United States, con- 
sidered by themselves alone, would have 
the opposite effect. From the weighing 
and interlocking of these factors will come 
in time the answer to the question of how 
good and how extended an educational 
system a country can have. It seems 
reasonable to believe that in general we 
can pay for our present program—and with 
a more equitable distribution of the burden 
we can probably afford a more extended 


one; but the time will surely come when 
the economic limit will be reached and 
beyond that we dare not go.”’ 


FILMS IN THE CLASSROOM. The 
text film is now to take its place beside 
the textbook. Marked superiority of 
class work done by children taught with 
films over that of children taught by other 
classroom methods has been demonstrated 
by the completion of a nationwide inves- 
tigation designed to discover the value 
ot films in classroom teaching, according 
to the November Educational Screen. 
Trial of the two methods was made in 
public schools in twelve widely scattered 
cities, with classes totaling 11,000, under 
the direction of Dr. Ben D. Wood of 
Columbia University and Dr. Frank N. 
Freeman of the University of Chicago. 
Carefully controlled experiment showed 
a 33 per cent gain in geography and a 15 
per cent gain in general science scored by 
the children taught with the films over 
those taught the same subject matter 
without films. The investigation was 
sponsored by the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, which, as the result of preliminary 
findings last spring, established Eastman 
Teaching Films, Incorporated, to prepare 
educational films for use from the primary 
grades up through graduate technical 
school work. 


THE HOMEMAKER AND HER EM- 
PLOYEES. The many and_ varied 
problems of the woman who needs to 
employ helpers outside her own family 
and of the worker who sells her services 
for wages to the home are to be the 
subjects of investigation by a national 
committee, including representatives of 
the Bureau of Home Economics, the 
Women’s Bureau, the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, and of placement, 
research, educational and other agencies 
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working in this field, and of actual em- 
ployers and employees. The opening 
conference called to consider this question 
declared in favor of organization of 
employers and employees, and thé formu- 
lation of working contracts by groups of 
employers and employees which shall 
include minimum standards, and of indi- 
vidual contracts between employers and 
employees which would not undercut 
these standards. It was further agreed 
that the employer-employee relationship 
in the household should supplant the 
mistress-maid relationship; and that this 
relationship should include agreements 
as to limitation of working hours, with 
additional compensation for overtime, 
either through pay or through additional 
hours off. It was also the consensus of 
opinion that at present the 48-hour week 
should be recognized as the ultimate ob- 
jective for time adjustments. 


THE EDUCATION H.C. L. The prob- 
lem so trenchantly raised by Dean Rus- 
sell, of meeting the high cost of education, 
and at the same moment of meeting the 
increased demand for it, is a serious one 
for all institutions, even the public 
schools. Of the three possible ways of 
financing them, increase in taxes and 
campaigns for gifts have been tried, 
earnestly, successfully, and. some restive 
ones assert, to the limit; the third method, 
consumers’ fees, can scarcely be said to 
have been tried as yet, although two 
institutions, one just opened (the Sarah 
Lawrence College) and one not yet 
opened (Bennington), announce that they 
will adopt that method. But even they 
start with an initial endowment of land 
and buildings. The men’s colleges in- 
variably have some millionaire bank 
accounts among their graduates which 
can be easily and effectively tapped—the 
$20,000,000 so quietly raised for Yale 
within one year is an astounding proof, 
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not only of the financial power of its 
graduates but of the all-powerful appeal 
of their alma mater—but the graduates of 
the women’s colleges are more conspicuous 
for their loyalty than for their command 
of millions, and their recent campaigns 
for three or four millions of additional 
endowment for their respective alma 
maters have, for the time being, exhausted 
their energies and resources. In the 
meantime the necessities of the colleges 
have expanded faster than the new endow- 
ments could be brought in, and seven of 
the women’s colleges of the East—Bryn 
Mawr, Barnard, Mount Holyoke, Rad- 
cliffe, Smith, Vassar and Wellesley—are 
combining to bring the cause of higher 
education for women before that public 
(may its tribe increase!) which is seeking 
an outlet for its surplus funds. The first 
gun fired on embattled capital was an 
article which appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly of November, 1927, signed by the 
seven presidents. Since then an alumnae 
committee has been formed with offices 
in the Barbizon, New York, which plans 
to use every means possible—movies, 
radio, magazine and newspaper articles, 
and public meetings—to make the public 
realize the struggle these institutions are 
engaged in to maintain an equality of 
standard with the education offered in 
the men’s universities under their present 
severe financial handicap. If this com- 
mittee has set up a definite sum as a goal 
to be attained it was not so announced in 
the article by Marie Warren Potter which 
appeared in the Wellesley Alumnae Magazine 
for October, nor did she say in what 
proportion the spoils, if any, were to be 
divided, but the community chest idea has 
proved practical, and this latest example 
of it should attract the earnest coopera- 
tion—both formal and informal—of all 
college women. 


Evizaspetu Exvitiorr WELLINGTON. 

















GENERAL 
WHITHER MANKIND: A PANORAMA 


OF MODERN ~ CIVILIZATION. 
Edited by Cuarites A. Bearp. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co. 1928. 


Pp. 408. $3.00. 

The publication of a book bearing the 
name of Charles Beard as editor and in- 
troducing sixteen contributors of equal or 
greater fame, must challenge the atten- 
tion of every thoughtful reader. 

The editor states in his preface the 
purpose of the book: 


It is not designed to bolster up the arguments of 
any economic, religious or nationalist school. It 
attempts to set forth clearly indubitable facts relevant 
to the consideration of the subject in hand. It pro- 
ceeds from the conviction that history reveals no 
golden age in the past and the additional belief that 
the achievement of the past hundred years, good and 
bad, are not the deeds of wilful men and women, 
who have perverted che perfection offered by the 
middle ages. While laying a firm emphasis on cer- 
tain aspects of the problems before us, the book is 
not dominated by any facile optimism. It frankly 
concedes the force of numerous items in the bill of 
indictinent lodged by critics against modern civiliza- 
tion—its darker and more dangerous features—with- 
out condemning it wholesale as a terrible error made 
through the neglect of the superlative wisdom of 
other times and places. At any rate, destiny seems 
to point to the future—not to the past. 


The promise has been well kept. With 
keen insight and intellectual honesty, 
the group of authors faces things as they 
are. The machine age is upon us: the 
industrial revolution is still reverberat- 
ing through time and annihilating space. 
There is none of the sentimentality asso- 


ciated with the reforms of Ruskin, Morris, 
and the pre-Raphaelites. There is no ex- 
pressed longing to retire to the woods, 
following the example of Rousseau and 
Thoreau. The slogan of the entire group, 
if one may be permitted a colloquialism, 
may be expressed in a quotation from 
Robert Browning— 


man’s distinctive mark 
God's and not the beasts, 
God is, they are, man partly is, and wholly 
hopes to be. 


Progress, alone, not 


The chapters of the book are of varying 
degrees of interest. Four chapters, how- 
ever, stand out as preeminently worth 
while: the chapter on science by Bertrand 
Russell, on philosophy by John Dewey, 
on education by Everett Dean Martin and 
on the civilization of the East and the 
West by Hu Shih. The last is especially 
exhilirating with its refusal to confuse 
dirt and extreme poverty with spirituality. 

James Harvey Robinson writes of re- 
ligion, although there seems to be more of 
the spirit of religion in che chapter on 
health by C. E. A. Winslow. Emil Lud- 
wig preaches a much needed sermon on 
war and peace—a bit of colorful relief 
after the hard intellectuality of Sydney 
and Beatrice Webb's chapter on labor. 
The discussions of business by Julius 
Klein, law and government by Howard 
Lee McBain, the family by Havelock Ellis, 
the arts by Lewis Mumford, play by Stew- 
art Chase, and literature by Carl Van 
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Doren are intelligently written and pro- 
vide much food for thought. 

It is to be regretted that the chapter on 
ancient and mediaeval civilization by Hen- 
drik W. Van Loon is marred by the super- 
ciliousness for which Menchen has set the 
example, and the chapter on race and 
civilization by George A. Dorsey is spoiled 
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as an argument by an unnecessarily con- 
troversial approach. 

The book is well worth more than one 
reading. It is an intellectual feast—a 
book which repays one for the struggles 
which were necessary to master the art of 
reading. 

Martua MacLear. 





PRESCHOOL, ELEMENTARY AND ADOLESCENT EDUCATION 


PSYCHOLOGY OF 
EARLY CHILDHOOD. 


INFANCY AND 
By Apa Hart 
McGraw-Hill 
1928. Pp. xi, 


Arutr. New York: 
Book Company, Inc. 
228. $2.00. 

Research into the psychology of the 
preschool child has gained such momen- 
tum in recent years that it is well-nigh 
impossible for the lay person to make 
common sense out of its ramifications and 
controversies. A book such as Dr. Ar- 
litt’s, therefore, appears opportunely. 
Within its few pages are packed the main 
conclusions of many scientific investiga- 
tors up to the present time. If the reader 
is willing to resign himself to the medium 
of a monotonous and matter-of-fact text- 
book style and method of enumeration, he 
will eventually dig out the main treasures 
of preschool psychological lore. The alert 
reader will find the many references highly 
stimulating. By the time he is through 
with the book he will come to the belief 
that the psychology of a very small child 
is a very big field. 

Dr. Arlitt in her review of recent stud- 
ies, indicates throughout that from the 
point of view of health, of education, of 
personality development, and of mental 
hygiene, the most important period of a 
child’s life is the first five years. While 
the general principles of innate responses, 
habit formation, mental level, social at- 
titudes, and personality development are 
treated at length, account is also taken of 





the problems of training during the pre- 
school period which involve a considera- 
tion of the individual differences in a 
child’s make-up, to the end that he may 
reach or approximate the limit of his 
capacity in all desirable traits. 

This book should prove of value to all 
persons who have to do with little chil- 
dren and who wish to solve adequately the 
many problems that arise withthem. The 
exercises at the end of many of the chapters 
should prove helpful to the reader in 
carrying out intelligent observation work 
of his own child problems. 

Hutpan Fiorence KRAEMER. 


AN ADVENTURE WITH CHILDREN. 
By Mary H. Lewis. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1928. Pp. xii, 
250. $1.75. 

This story of a modern school covering 

a period of twelve years will be interest- 

ing to any inquiring mind, to teacher 

or parent. In an enthusiastic, autobio- 
graphical style, the author carries one 
through the development of the school 
and into the life of the children and their 
pursuits on the farm. The reader catches 
the author’s enthusiasm for an environ- 
ment of freedom, opportunity, and natural 
beauty, and her interest in the reactions of 
both children and teachers to such sur- 
roundings. Curriculum and subject mat- 
ter in the old sense are largely omitted. 
However, vital teaching materials are 
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found in raising chickens, growing vege- 
tables, making concrete paths, repairing 
old buildings, planning new ones, and 
furnishing the Little Stone House. 

The author early rebelled against the 
artificiality of the large city school. A 
tent on a school roof and freedom to do 
as she liked with a group of children 
proved the inspiration of the Adventure. 
Of these children she said, ““They learned 
to love work because they could see its 
real significance. They had to be ingen- 
ious because the poverty of their equip- 
ment demanded it, the simplicity and 
naturalness of their surroundings made 
them their best child selves, and they 
throve in that atmosphere of freedom and 
opportunity.”’ 

From the small cottage school to the 
large and beautiful farm, the author never 
lost sight of her original purpose, an open 
air school, ‘“‘because that seemed the 
easiest immediate escape from the arti- 
ficiality of modern city living which is so 
disastrous to the wholesome natural 
growth of little children,’’ and ‘‘a place 
to live in which would suggest ideas of 
what to do and what needed to be done 
and freedom to carry them out.”’ 

Cuarvotre SmitH Kimsa.t. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 


Tue Psycnotocy or Lancuace. By 
Walter B. Pillsbury and Clarence L. 
Meader. New York: Appleton. 1928. 
Pp. ix, 306. $3.00. 

A discussion of those phases of psy- 
chology which have bearing upon 
language and a treatment of the laws of 
language from a psychological point of 
view. 


Eicut Year Orp Mercuants. By Leila 
Stott. New York: Greenberg. 1928. 
Pp. vii, 158. $2.00. 

This book describes the experiment 


conducted at the City and Country School 
of basing the work of the eight year old 
group on the running of a school store. 
It reveals the method of teaching through 
the actual experience of the children. 


Tue BeHavior OF YOUNG CHILDREN OF THE 
Same Fairy. By Blanche C. Weill. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1928. Pp. x, 220. - 

A study of the behavior of children seen 
at a habit clinic to determine the effect of 
home environment upon these children. 
The author states her problem thus: 
“Why, under what is apparently the same 
environmental pressure from the same 
general family situation, does one child 
develop one kind of behavior problem, 
and another child a different kind of 
behavior, while a third or fourth child 
may present no evidence of maladjustment 
whatever?”’ 


PsycuotoGcy: Its Facts AND PRINCIPLEs. 
By H. L. Hollingworth. New York: 
Appleton. 1928. Pp. xix, 539. $3.00. 
Another text-book in psychology! But 

not like any other because it is based upon 
the author’s very keen and penetrating 
view of the subject. Neither behavioris- 
tic nor structuralistic, but descriptive, 
attempting to include that which is 
pertinent in behaviorism but not limiting 
the discussion to it. A book that is worth 
careful reading not only by the college 
student but by those who wish a funda- 
mental understanding of the facts and 
principles of psychology. 


ParENT-Cuitp Rexationsuips. By Ger- 
trude Laws. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, Contributions to Education, 
No. 283. 1927. §7 pp. 

‘A study of the attitudes and practices 
of parents concerning social adjustment 
of children. . . . . Attempts to tap the 
field of parent relationships by the use of 
more or less objective means.”’ 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


THE FAR EAST. By Payson J. Treat, 
professor of history, Stanford University. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1928. 
Pp. xi, 549. $4.00. 

Pioneer among the interpreters of orien- 
tal history and civilization to Americans 
has been Professor Treat of Leland Stan- 
ford. For more than two decades, his 
lectures have drawn an increasing number 
of students and they have long since be- 
become an institution. Under the stimu- 
lus of newly awakened interest, his 
survey has been published in a popular 
though scholarly book of outstanding 
importance. ‘“The Far East’’ is a stout 
volume dealing with the political and 
diplomatic history of the trans-Pacific 
lands, under the three general heads, 
China to 1895, Japan to 1895, and events 
from the Sino-Japanese war to the present 
day. Here is given a birdseye view of the 
past of the two countries named, together 
with a masterly account of their meeting 
with the West and the momentous conse- 
quences which have followed. Of most 
direct interest to Americans is the last 
section, tracing the rise of the United 
States as an Asiatic power and analyzing 
the resultant international complications 
and adjustments. 

The author is at all times the detached 
observer faithfully reporting the titanic 
action transpiring on this gigantic stage. 
The work is outstanding among the his- 
torical publications of the current year and 
is justly enjoying an immense popularity 
among students of international relations 
and laymen alike. Fourteen excellent 
maps, an extended bibliography, and a 
well prepared index constitute material 
aids to its intelligent use. 

LowELt JosepH RaGatz. 


MEXICO AND ITS HERITAGE. By 
ERNEST GRvuENING. CIllustrated.) 
New York: The Century Company. 
Pp. 728. $6.00. 

No clearer and more searching analysis 
of the Mexican people has appeared than 
Ernest Gruening’s “‘Mexico and Its Heri- 
tage.’” From 1922 to 1927 Mr. Gruening 
spent a total of eighteen months in that 
country and gave in addition much time to 
a careful study of all phases of its history, 
its literature, and its people. Although 
he feels that “‘the time element is a 
transcendent factor in understanding that 
country,’’ still the results of his research 
as embodied in this book of some seven 
hundred pages, are a real contribution to 
a better and more sympathetic understand- 
ing of our neighLors to the South. The 
author would not interpret Mexico for us 
by suppressions or evasions, but rather 
setting forth all available facts ‘‘let each 
reader form his own conclusions.”’ 

“We are Indians by blood and soul; 
the language and the civilization are 
Spanish,’’ is quoted from the Secretary of 
Education under Obrégon, and the author 
tells us that Mexico is to-day an Indian 
land. A century ago the whites formed 
20 per cent of the entire Mexican popula- 
tion; iN 1910, 53 per cent were mestizo of 
mixed Spanish and Indian, 39 per cent 
were Indian and only 7.5 per cent (or 
less) pure white. The future of Mexico, 
therefore, would seem to rest more and 
more with the mestizo and the Indian, and 
less and less with the pure white race. 

To have us understand modern Mexico, 
the author would make us realize its 
heritage from ancient Mexico. He would 
have us appreciate the lasting and fun- 
damental difference between America, 
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the home of the nomad Red Man, settled 
by the Anglo-Saxon for colonization; and 
America, the home of the advanced Aztec 
civilization, conquered by the Spaniard 
for spoliation. In fascinating detail is 
traced the Spanish and early Indian 
influence on the political, religious, eco- 
nomic, and social institutions of modern 
Mexico. 

The author shows the agrarian basis of 
Mexican history, analyzing the land 
system from its communal origin in Aztec 
days, through its recurrent changes and 
political complications, down to the more 
recent court decisions affecting it, and the 
establishment of farm credit banks. He 
points out the unquestionable, if some- 
what slow, progress to date, and foretells 
further emancipation for the sons of 
former peons as time passes. The present 
land reform is breaking down the economic 
inequality which mace se] government 
impossible. 

Going back to the Spanish conquest 
Mr. Gruening sets forth the background 
of the religious conflict in Mexico, show- 
ing that more recent crises arise naturally 
out of past history. 

In limited space it is difficult to do 
justice to Mr. Gruening’s book and impos- 
sible to even touch upon the important 
subjects which it covers. For those who 
know Mexico, it gives a logical answer 
to many unsolved problems and valuable 
additional information; for others, it 
must awaken a personal interest in a 
fascinating people. No student of inter- 
national affairs should fail to read “‘Mex- 
ico and Its Heritage.” 

Yna. R. McCurntocx. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS: A CHAP- 
TER IN WORLD POLITICS. By Joun 
Spencer Bassett. New York: Long- 
mans, Green Co. 1928. Pp. ix, 415. 
$3.50. 

Professor Bassett completed his work on 
the League of Nations just a short time 


before his death, so that it stands as a 
monument to a life devoted to construc- 
tive scholarship in the field of history. 
Written in a finished style, with a mass of 
details assimilated and interpreted, it is an 
example of good modern historical writ- 
ing. 

As the title would indicate, the empha- 
sis in this study of the League is upon its 
political history, especially with reference 
to contemporaneous political develop- 
ments outside the sphere of the League of 
Nations. And though the author has 
not tried to relate the history of interna- 
tional organization before the making of 
the Covenant, he has written his history 
with a sense of perspective, against a back- 
ground of Alliances and Concerts, Unions 
and Conventions. For the form of the 
Covenant—a universal agreement setting 
up machinery to prevent international war 
—its makers had no adequate precedent. 
Another factor of importance in the early 
history of the League was what Professor 
Bassett calls ‘‘the absence of a clear-headed 
opposition’’ while the Covenant was being 
shaped. Its founders could be interested 
only in getting it established, and trust- 
ing to a calmer future to remodel it ac- 
cording to the needs that might become 
apparent. 

Non-political activities receive rela- 
tively little attention in Professor Bas- 
sett’s work, not because he did not 
recognize their value, but rather because 
he chose to study the effect of the League 
upon international political relations. 
The interplay of internal and international 
politics is especially well described in the 
story of Locarno, with its precursors, the 
Draft Treaty of Mutual Guarantee and the 
Geneva Protocol, and its aftermath, the 
conflict over Council seats. 

Professor Bassett’s concluding para- 
graph sets the story of the League of 
Nations in its place as a “‘Chapter in 
World Politics, ’’ 

EstHer CAuKIN. 
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JOURNAL CONTRIBUTORS 


Nathaniel W. Stephenson, professor 
of history and biography at Scripps Col- 
lege, California, and author of several 
volumes of the Yale Chronicles of America, 
brings to bear on the movie problem his 
five years’ experience as editor of the 
Chronicles of America Photoplays. 

C. A. Siepmann (A.B., Oxford) is head 
of the Adult Education Section of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. 

No woman in this country knows the 
ins and outs of practical politics better 
than Emily Newell Blair, for seven 
years vice-chairman of the National 
Democratic Committee, now chairman 
of the Woman’s National Democratic 
Club. 

Linda A. Eastman, librarian of the 
Cleveland Public Library, is president of 
the American Library Association, and 
member of any number of Boards which 
deal with libraries and adult education, 
as separate problems or in combination. 

Jane Stafford, as a writer for Science 
Service under Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, is 
herself one of the ‘‘middlemen of science,”’ 
whose existence she so tellingly justifies. 

Mary Louise Brown, dean of women at 
the American University, Washington, 
D. C., is vice-president of the Washington 
Branch. 

Katherine M. Cook (A.M., Columbia 
University) chief of the Division of Rural 
Education, United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, utilizes her wide experience as a 
specialist in this field in discussing the 
needs in rural education to-day. 


Florence May Warner (Vassar) since 
her return to the United States in February 
has been giving talks to Association 
groups, telling them especially of Crosby 
Hall. She sent us the story of the Christ- 
mas toast because she ‘‘felt it might serve 
as a modest greeting and an invitation 
from the hostel which many members have 
helped to make the lovely place it is.”’ 

Huldah Florence Kraemer led a 
study group in preschool education at the 
Wilmington (Delaware) Branch last year 
and this year is branch educational chair- 
man. She received her A. B. degree from 
Western Reserve University and did 
graduate work at the University of 
Heidelberg. 

Charlotte Smith Kimball has been the 
leader of study groups in elementary 
education and in preschool education at 
the Schenectady Branch (New York) and 
is now the branch educational chairman. 
She is a graduate of Smith College. 

Martha MacLear (Ph.D., Columbia) 
is a member of the faculty at the Wilson 
Normal School, Washington, D. C. 

Lowell L. Ragatz, who is a Ph.D. of 
Wisconsin and has studied extensively 
abroad, is assistant professor of history 
at George Washington University. 

Yna R. McClintock was born in 
Mexico and spent her childhood there, 
and has kept in close touch with develop- 
ments in Mexican social and political 
life. Mrs. McClintock, who is an M. A. 
of Colorado College, is comptroller of the 
Association. 





